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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Though a general election and the disappearance of 
the present Ministry have been several times announced 
during the last twelve months, the Coalition still rules 
the country, and Mr. Lloyd George is still all-powerful. 
He has not added to his reputation, but he has shown 
great cleverness in maintaining his place. While he 
has been busy with pleasant little parties trying to clear 
up the muddle of the Peace of Versailles, he has 
neglected home affairs, allowing Ireland in particular 
get into a ghastly state. At least in the New Year we 
shall know what to expect—or rather we shall re- 
member that modern beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed shall he be 
who expecteth nothing.’’ No “‘ cordial, endearing re- 
port ’’ of soothing speeches will take us in. 


Neither Mr. Lloyd George nor anybody else can pro- 
duce a panacea for the ills which now beset us. The 
public, perhaps, at last realises that; and so the Premier 
will do well if he pays a steady attention to business, 
instead of intervening at the last moment as a deus ex 
inspired with super-human machinations. 
The present state of the country is, no doubt, largely 
the inevitable aftermath of an exhausting war; but it 
is worse than it need have been, owing to the insensate 
demands of Labour, unsound finance, and the paltering 
and faltering measures of the Government. This is the 
first Government, we should think, in the history of 
England, which ever asked the people to set it an ex- 
ample of rational behaviour. 


A new President of the Austrian Republic sounds 
about as interesting as a new Amurath in Switzerland, 
but the choice of Dr. Hainisch deserves praise, how- 
ever faint. Vienna papers say he would pass as a 
Fabian in England, and that is almost a Conservative 
in a State that conquest has forced into revolution. He 
is chiefly known as a model farmer and a voluminous 
writer of more or less economical pamphlets. He has 
lived 62 years without making any enemies or many 
friends, though his mother remains a noisy suffragette. 
Indeed, he might be described in Bismarck’s words as 
one whom the sun does not warm, and the rain does not 


damp. His programme is to proclaim that the new 
Austria, begotten by the Peace Conference, cannot sur- 
vive without coal and raw materials, but must make 
economy and work its watch-words in hope of better 
times. A worse warming-pan might have been chosen 
for the Hapsburgs. 


Don Jaime de Bourbon’s withdrawal of his claim to 
the Spanish throne has attracted little attention, and 
no doubt has small practical importance to-day, but is 
worth noting as an historical land-mark. His father 
and grandfather fought two serious wars in the hope 
of effecting a restoration, and in many respects their 
careers closely resembled those of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie and the Old Chevalier. Indeed, Don Carlos 
VII. came much nearer success than the Stuart heir, 
occupying and administering the Northern Provinces of 
Spain for a long period. Both had to endure long exile, 
but that of the Spanish Prince involved fewer priva- 
tions. He made his headquarters at one of the finest 
palaces on the Grand Canal at Venice, and maintained 
active relations with his many partisans in Spain until 


- the day of his death. Don Jaime was Austrophil dur- 


ing the war, and the Palazzo Loredan now remains 
empty and neglected. 


Lord Wester Wemyss’s letter, published in the 
Times, regarding the’ withholding of the Harper Re- 
port on the Battle of Jutland, can only be answered by 
publication of the report in question, a disinterested re- 
view, compiled frgm all availgble data, hearsay evidence 
being excluded. rely thiSis what the public have 
been asking for this ‘last six months? We are told 
that the report has been placed at the disposal of Sir 
Julian Corbett, who is compiling the * Official History 
of the War at Sea,’ but it is unfortunate that in the 
preface to the first volume of that work, the Admiralty 
disclaim responsibility. The word “ official ’” is there- 
fore somewhat of a misnomer. One cannot hold the 
historian responsible when information is supplied or 
withheld at the discretion of the Admiralty. We do not 
care if the strategy of the Battle of Jutland was faulty, 
but we should like to know whether it was so, and who 
was responsible. 
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By publishing the Jutland dispatches in their present 
form the Admiralty have played a sorry trick on the 
public. Not being able to get them into focus them- 
selves, they appointed the Harper Committee to go 
through the papers and present an abstract and techni- 
cal report for the consideration.of My Lords. This was 
done, and the Harper Report is in existence. Yet the 
public does not get that, but instead, the incomprehen- 
sible mass of dispatches and charts which the Admiralty 
themselves could not consider. The public insisted on 
a report, and unwilling officials think to ‘‘ diddle’’ 
them of their right by offering this unwarrantable 
waste of print and paper. If the Harper Report is not 
forthcoming, one can only conclude that someone is 
being shielded. 


As we anticipated before any papers appeared, Lord 
Jellicoe’s strategy was sound and on approved lines, 
but his ships were not all that could be desired. Heavy 
in armour where no shell could hit them (i.e., on their 
hull freeboard), their decks were insufficiently pro- 
tected. The best of our fast ships blew up, as a result 
of the faulty design to which we have already alluded. 
Midshipman J. L. Storey, a boy of perhaps eighteen, 
the sole surviving officer of the Queen Mary, reported 
to his C.O. on the loss of his ship! That midshipman, 
by the way, bore a charmed life. At Jutland he was 
picked up unconscious after sinking twice. He was 
with Cradock at the battle of Coronel, escaping in the 
Glasgow, after the flagship and the Monmouth had 
been sunk with not a man saved; with Sturdee in the 
battle of the Falklands, and in many engagements in 
the Dardanelles. And after all, he was the sole surviv- 
ing officer of one of our largest ships. Fact, as usual, 
beats fiction. 


The Lord Chancellor’s anxiety to simplify legal pro- 
cess is timely, and he has a wide field. But his state- 
ment that press of business in the Courts is a sign of 
the stability of our judicial institutions, and the con- 
fidence felt in them by the mass of the population, es- 
pecially by the business community, does not corres- 
pond with the facts. Business people shun the Courts 
and rely on arbitration, a much cheaper and more sat- 
isfactory way of settling disputes. The time wasting 
and exorbitant costs of a law-suit prove a strong de- 
terrent to intelligent people. As things stand at 
present, only a rich man or a poor man can enter on a 
legal action in the High Courts with an easy mind. 


It is reasonable that Ministers’ salaries should be in- 
creased when their offices are not sinecures, but it is 
also reasonable that some of the offices should be dis- 
pensed with at once. It is possible to give all ‘* de- 
serving cases ’’ a reasonable increase by adjusting the 
remuneration of some who have always been overpaid, 
notably the law officers. It is true that most of these 
could earn a large income at the Bar, but that is be- 
side the mark. They are not always chosen for their 
knowledge of the law. One condition, however, we 
would make regarding all ministers, and that is that 
they should receive sufficient remuneration to enable 
them to live without edifying the public with their views 
and opinions in the Sunday and other papers. Such 
action is both undignified and/unfair. | Undignified, 


because a Cabinet Minister should keep his counsel to - 


his colleagues or himself; unfair, because they have been 
entrusted with facilities for forming views and getting 
news which are denied to those who earn their living 
by the pen. By doing as some of them do (not only 
Mr. Churchill), they are trading on a position of trust. 


‘‘ Protect me from my brothers,’ Lord Northcliffe 
might well say, for this is the second time that Fleet 
Street has chuckled at the unhappy landfall of his 
arrows. The denouncing of squander-mania wastrels 
is the absorbing pursuit of the moment. Morning and 
evening his righteous wrath is poured out on their luck- 
less heads, and then suddenly the eagle is hit by a shaft 
winged with his own feathers. The first wasteful 
irregularity exposed in the Fourth Report from the 
Committee of Public Accounts took place in the de- 
partment controlled by his own brother, Lord Rother- 
mere, himself a strenuous denouncer of slackness in 
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Government circles. And a printing contract of all 
things! It was doubly unfortunate. True, Lord 
Rothermere explains in a letter to the Times that the 
order was neither signed nor initialled by him. Further, 
he complains that he was not called on by the Com- 
mittee to explain. But have not he and his brother 
been complaining on the housetops that public men do 
not sign or initial the deeds of their subordinates? And 
could he explain the remarkable contract to the Com- 
mittee? There appeared to be but one, explanation, 
and the Committee found that without much assistance. 


First by threats of a shortage in war supplies, and 
now by fear of unemployment, our supine Government 
is bullied into utter folly. To that comfortable haven 
of rest, the ‘‘ Bricklayers’ Alms,’’ they would con- 
tribute a quarter-of-a-million pounds of taxpayers’ 
money, in order that the ex-Service men may be al- 
lowed to lay bricks, tile roofs and plaster walls. We 
should say, possibly, that the money is to be paid in 
order that these men may be taught to lay bricks, tile 
roofs.and plaster walls, but that is eye-wash. A brick- 
layer can learn to work in a week. If he cannot, he 
should be examined and discharged as mentally unfit. 
To-day the building of a house is like the construction 
of a toy edifice with the coloured blocks of our child- 
hood’s days. Bricks, tiles, plaster, window and door- 
frames, and indeed all a house’s component parts, are 
supplied ready to assemble. And to allow the men 
who fought for them to do this,‘ the builders’ unions 
must be squared with £250,000. Were these 
‘* builders ’’ as clever as the titers, thatchers, house 
carpenters and stone-masons of fifty years ago, there 
might be something in it; but to pay so much to learn 
what any intelligent man could do in a week is sheer 
stupidity—or blackmail. The Government has done 
sufficient harm by pandering to labour. They have 
brought about the present slump and unemployment, 
and they are now committing a further folly by m- 
creasing the already prohibitive cost of production. It 
is no use building houses if no one can produce the 
rent. Taxpayers must earn taxes before they can pay 
them. 

Forecasts of the list of Honours for the New Year 
declare that it will be considerably smaller than usual, 
and that no additions to the Order of the British 
Empire.are contemplated. As there are about 26,000 
of the Order, we believe, or might be, if all the selected 
candidates had taken up the distinction awarded to 
them, this fount of ridicule might cease to flow on the 
fit and the unfit. As our Premier loves to be popular, 
and the common people believe in advertisement and 
entertainment, our journalists and mimes with their 
managers have done very well. No discretion seems 
to rule any award now-except that of the O.M. 


Although sufficiently distressing to those immediately 
concerned, the closing of Farrow’s Bank is in itself of 
little importance. Large issues may arise from it, so 
while awaiting further information as to the causes of 
the lamentable failure, we may press the urgent need 
for defining the term ‘‘ bank.’’ In the public mind a 
bank is an institution to be trusted, but as a matter of 
fact there is nothing to prevent anyone starting and 
conducting a bank. Furthermore, it is being done, 
honestly or dishonestly; none can tell which, until the 
end arrives. Such practices must be stopped. To 
tiade as a bank and to receive money on trust should 
be impossible without guarantees and safeguards. Busi- 
ness men complain of the lack of elastricity in our joint- 
stock banks, which certainly might be improved and 
rendered more accommodating than they are; but such 
suspensions as that of Farrow’s Bank serve but to 
strengthen their hands—their closed hands—in afford- 
ing trading facilities. | We shall probably hear, how- 
ever, that the Farrow failure was due to causes which 
were avoidable. This makes it more imperative that 
the trading term ‘‘ bank ’’ should be more clearly 
defined. 

The Bishop of London has been some 
heart-rending appeals concerning the poverty of clergy. 
There are some who in this bitter weather can afford 
neither sound meals nor adequate clothing. The 
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difficulties of unemployment have been increased by 
a crowd of Army chaplains who had an exciting time 
at the front, but have returned to find their places 
occupied by others. Where, as often, there is a 
family of young ones, the ‘distress deepens; and 
charity, if received, puts the clergy in an unpleasant 
position of dependence. We think the Wesleyan plan 
of allowing so much extra for each child might well 
be admissible. But the crisis cannot be staved off 
_ with doles. Incomes must be raised to a decent mini- 
mum, if the Church is going to maintain her position 
at all. If she cannot make such a disposition of en- 
dowments as to relieve the poorer clergy from beggary 
and destitution, it is time to think about disendow- 
ment altogether. 


In the public eye Sir Edward Marshall-Hall fared 
badly in the Eastbourne murder trial, when he was 
reckoned to have a sitter in the defence of the accused. 
The Green Bicycle and Weedkiller cases were difficult, 
yet he was successful. In legal circles, however, his 
opposition at Lewes was recognised as formidable. Mr. 
C. F. Gill is a veteran and a master, who justified his 
reputation as prosecutor for the Crown. Neither at 
Caermarthen nor at Leicester had the defence to meet 
such an opponent, so thoroughly experienced a counsel. 
Rhetoric and impassioned speeches are of little avail 
against such tactics as those of Mr. Gill. The jury 
were undoubtedly impressed by the cogency of the case 
for the prosecution, so clearly and dispassionately laid 
before them. 


One reflection which emerges from the facts 
disclosed, is that two worthless fellows were living a 
life of idleness on the unemployment doles and pen- 
sions. It is all very well to talk indiscriminately of ex-. 
service men and the unemployed; but we know that 
many a conscripted soldier imposes on the public, and 
that the unemployed are often the unemployable. At 
all events, here were two young men, none too keen on 
work, living a wasteful life on money hard-got by 
people more industrious than themselves. Their 
strongest defence was that they did not need to murder 
for gain, being in receipt of doles and pensions. In 
fact, they said that it was only when these were cur- 
tailed that they both set out to find the nearest and 
perhaps the easiest form of work—in the Army. 


Terrible though the crime of murder is, however, 
there is a growing repugnance to the continuance of 
capital punishment, with all its barbarous horrors, 
from the black cap to the scaffold. A recent verdict of 
‘* Guilty, but of unsound mind ’’ has attracted atten- 
tion to the subject. Few of what we term the criminal 
class commit murder—they are too shrewd—and it is, 
seldom that a wickedly cruel man kills, for he knows 
and prefers other methods of causing pain. The typical 
murderer has an abnormal mind, strong passions, or 
diseased sentiments. As witness to this, consider the 
small inducements for which the most brutal murder 
as a rule is committed. In many instances, indeed, 
there is no inducement at all. Eighty per cent. of the 
murders committed might be returned as deaths from 
natural causes—jealousy, vengeance for a suffered 
wrong, perverted love—original sin of which the germ 
exists more or less in all human beings. It is seldom 
that a man or woman kills for gain, which is the cause 
of so many other crimes. There is therefore a great 
responsibility in the application of capital punishment, 
even when guilt is firmly established. Regarded as a 
deterrent to save our skins, capital punishment has its 
origin in cowardice. Surely the world has wit enough 
to devise a more effective and humane treatment for 
those who cannot be entrusted with their liberty. 


‘* The tear of sensibility has salted many a claim,” 
Bret Harte wrote in relating the adventure of Perkins 
of White Pine, and we wonder if the tear of women- 
folk is more genuine than the downy cheek over which 
it runs so readily. How can we uphold the tradition 
that women are sensitive, when we find them, well- 
dressed and well-placed, in our criminal courts, 
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gloating hour by hour on the sordid details of crime and 
the sight of men on trial for their lives? Men worthy 
of the name shun such scenes instinctively; women, 
on the contrary, appear to enjoy the narration of in- 
decencies, and take pleasure in watching the anguish 
of men or women whose lives or freedom hang in the 
balance. Nor are they the ghoulish creatures who 
frequent mortuaries or funerals, but of a better class. 
Refined and womanly we cannot call them, but they 
bear the outward semblance of ladies who would weep 


at the wailing of a pampered poodle. 


We are not Pussyfoots or Killjoys (which is as neces- 
sary to announce as the fact that Bobby Spencer was 
not an agricultural labourer), but we shall not don 
mourning if the rumour is verified that the Yankees are 
buying up Monte Carlo in order to turn it into a winter- 
resort on Y.M.C.A. lines. The stories of suicides, 
murders, and mysterious disappearances are no mere 
inventions of the sensational novelist. The Prince of 
Monaco was seriously suspect during the war, and his 
dominions have been too long a plague-spot. Still, the 
place itself is beautiful, and an eminent Victorian re- 
marked, does a great deal of credit to the devil. 


We observe that Sir Auckland Geddes has been sug~ 
gesting to the New England Society of Philadelphia, 
that people of English stock should be called by the 
descriptive name of ‘‘ Britonord.’’ The _ brothers 
Geddes were imposed on us during the war as super- 
men, and did not—to put it mildly—appeal vastly to the 
English people. We must certainly decline to accept 
either of them as an authority qualified to add to the 
English language. The Ambassador need not have 
indulged his word-making fancy, which reminds us of 
a Tit-Bits prize competition. He might have made a 
useful explanation concerning the English language as 
it stands: that ‘‘ Briton ’’ is English, and ‘‘Britisher’’ 
is not, an offensive and unnecessary word which 
deepens the gulf of prejudice between this country and 
the United.States. In the Saturpay Review we do 
not know the word “‘ Britisher.’’ Other papers with 
an interest in English, please copy. 


Viscount Melville has just married an Edinburgh 
shop-assistant. The romance of the occasion is, how- 
ever, somewhat reduced by the fact that she is his third 
wife. ‘‘ Take her of your own sort,’’ is the old Greek 
maxim for marriage, and we believe it to be still sound. 
We doubt if Cinderella had a particularly happy time 
when she left the cinders for the drawing-room. Unions 
of high and low, however, always appeal to the senti- 
mental, and they are full fed with the romance of the 
occasion by the journalist. Tennyson’s ‘ Lord of Bur- 
leigh ’ is once more trotted out for admiring inspection. 
Unfortunately that story is idealised. The lady, whose 
name was Sarah Hoggins, died at 24, Countess of 
Exeter; but there is no reason to suppose, as the poet 
does, that her demise was due to her feeling that she 
was not equal to the situation. The romantic hero, if 
we remember right, had been previously divorced, and 
won the lady’s heart by carrying a pig for her some 
distance. 


‘The idea of Christmas without suitable music is 
unthinkable ”’ is the beginning of an advertisement 
which suggests the purchase of Christmas songs, in- 
cluding ‘ A Summer Night ’ and ‘ Could I but find a 
Garden!’ ‘Could I but find a Fire!’ seems more 
to the point in this cold weather and frost. 
When, at the end of an imperfect day, we have found 
a fire at home, the night is made raucous by eleemosy- 
nary bands. Their attempts at familiar melodies are 
painful to the lover of music, but always end in de- 
mands for pecuniary encouragement. Whether they 
represent the ‘‘unemployed ’’ or not we do not know ; 
but they certainly ought to, if music is a concord of 
sweet sounds. There is a good deal of musical talent 
in the country to-day, but none of it, we should judge, 
gets into the street band. 
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THE JUTLAND DISPATCHES. 
(By an ADMIRAL.) 


HESE belated dispatches concerning the Battle of 

Jutland contain an immense mass of ‘‘ fine con- 
fused thinking,’’ which throws some further light upon 
the fog. Had we Captain Harper’s Report, specially 
ordered by Lord Wemyss for the enlightenment of the 
British people, we might, or might not, be able to see 
right through the mist, but this is still denied us, and 
we must make the best of what we have got. 

The Jutland Battle was threefold—a Battle Cruiser 
action, a very partial general action, a Destroyer 
attack at night. During the day-time everything was 
dominated by light and shade. For the greater part 
of the time, our ships were silhouetted against the mist, 
offering a fine objective to the accurate German guns, 
while their ships were enshrouded in mist; but once at 
least the positions were reversed, and the effectiveness 
of the German fire fell off. The action of our main 
Fleet was dominated also by a considered naval 
policy—the avoidance of the torpedo. 

Nothing stands out of the dispatches and previous 
accounts more prominently than the superior shooting 
of the Germans, at any rate, in the early stages of 
the battle. Probably history will name Von Hipper, 
the Commander of the German battle cruiser squadron, 
as the most successful squadron commander engaged. 
Admiral Jellicoe, the most fair-minded of men, admits 
that, so far as the sections.of the Fleet which were 
actively engaged were concerned, the German shoot- 
ing and fire control were the better, as, indeed, events 
proved. 

The action was founded upon a forecast of such a 
battle forwarded by Sir John Jellicoe to the Admiralty 
on October 30, 1914, and approved by the Board, 
which included Mr. Churchill as First Lord, and Lord 
Fisher as First Sea Lord. In this Dispatch Admiral 
Jellicoe clearly stated his intention to turn away from 
a Destroyer attack, and indicated that his reputation 
would probably be attacked, if he did so, as has been 
the case. He also urged that to a general Fleet 
Action every available ship must be summoned, and 
this was accepted; yet on May 30 and 31, the follow- 
ing was the course of events at Harwich. First, a 
concentration of Commodore Tyrwhitt’s force ‘‘to sail 
at daylight, if required.’’ Then no instructions until 
about 5 p.m. on May 31, when the Flotilla, which had 
proceeded to sea, was ordered to return to its base, 
and finally at 3.9 a.m. on June 1 order to join the C.- 
in-C., Grand Fleet. These vessels might have been 
invaluable during the night of May 31, and in the 
early morning of June 1. There are indications in the 
signals from the Admiralty during the action that a 
raid was feared: if this was the cause of the failure to 
support Jellicoe in time with an invaluable addition 
to his forces, it would appear to be a most unfortunate 
alteration by the Admiralty ef an arranged policy. 

The most interesting part of the document is the 
~ series of signals and messages given and received 
during the action. These number over 3,500. The 
most important is Lord Beatty’s signal at 7.47 to the 
Commander-in-Chief: ‘‘ Urgent. Submit van of 
Battle. Ships follow Battle Cruisers. We can then cut 
off whole of enemy’s Battle Fleet.’ This signal was 
received in the Iron Duke at 7.54 p.m. At 8.15 the 
Commander-in-Chief instructed the Junior Officer of 
the Second Battle Squadron, Sir Thomas Jerram, who 
led the Battle Fleet, ‘‘ Follow our Battle Cruisers.” 
These, unfortunately, were not in sight. Efforts were 
made apparently to ascertain their position, the squad- 
ron meanwhile pressing on in the most probable 
course. At 8.45 Admiral Jerram signalled to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief the position of both our own and the 
enemy’s Battle Cruisers. At 9.1 the Commander-in- 
Chief ordered the Dreadnought Battle Fleet to alter 
course to the south. At 9.7 Admiral Jerram reported 
to the Commander-in-Chief that our Battle Cruisers 
were in sight, but he was now, or immediately after- 
wards, engaged in conforming to the Order of 9.1. 
It is impossible to be sure of exact times, for ships’ 
clocks did not exactly agree. 
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night action. It would leave too much to chance; but 
Destroyer attacks were ordered and were effective. 
Judging from the signals of the Commander-in-Chief, 
it looks as though Lord Jellicoe, between 2.0 and 3.0 
a.m. contemplated renewing the action, either then or 
at the first morning light. At 3.58, however, ‘‘Cease 
fire’’ was signalled. The German Fleet had escaped 
astern of us, one of the most important causes of their 
evasion being, probably, the failure to receive signals 
from Destroyers during the night, owing to jamming, 
etc. 

In his covering Dispatch the Commander-in-Chief 
comments on some lessons of the battle. The Dis- 
patch introduces the documents now published, and is 
dated June 18, 1916. He is surprised at the speed of 
the German Fleet. He is disturbed at the fact that 
‘five German Battle Cruisers, engaging six British 
vessels of this class, supported after the first twenty 
minutes, although at great range, by the fire of four 
Battle Ships of the Queen Elizabeth class, were yet 
able to sink the Queen Mary and Indefatigable, though 
‘*the enemy suffered very heavily later,’? and the 
Liitzow was destroyed. He says it is ‘‘unpalatable.”’ 
He explains that these losses were partly due to the 
indifferent armour protection of our Battle Cruisers, 
and to our disadvantages in regard to light. He 
enters into the advantages possessed by the Germans 
in the matter of range-finding, rapidity of getting on 
to a target, concentration of fire, etc., which he evi- 
dently considers were main causes of our heavy loss, 
and he emphasises the excellence of the German organi- 
sation at night, their night signals, and search-lights. 
No doubt is left in anybody’s mind that, in these im- 
portant respects, the enemy was technically superior 
to us. 

The public surely will require answers to these ques- 
tions :— 

1. Why were the German shells and fire control 
better than ours? 

2. Why were the German searchlights and means 
of communication at night better than ours? 

3. Could the action have been renewed in the 

early morning of June 1? 

4. Why did the Admiralty recall Admiral Tyr- 
whitt’s Light Cruisers and Destroyers? 

5. Why was due protection of the vital parts of 
our Battle Cruisers omitted until after the action? 

6. How did the Germans manage to conceal the 
real speed of their ships from us? 


To questions 1 and 2 at least the only answer seems 
to be previous carelessness or misapprehension on our 
part, and to question 4—fear of a raid, or forgetful- 
ness of a considered policy. 

The two schools of naval thought will continue to 
debate the question whether the action should have 
been pressed more closely in face of all risks. Lord 
Jellicoe’s policy was founded on his dispatch of October 
30th, 1914. He knew that, if his Fleet was seriously 
reduced, and the German Fleet was not destroyed, Ger- 
many might win the war. But there will always be 
those who say that, during the action, there were op- 
portunities of destroying the German Fleet. These will 
add that at critical moments instinct is a better guide 
than reason, and will point to the great results which 
might have followed such destruction. Lord Jellicoe 
states that Lord Beatty ‘‘ adopted the correet and 
only possible course in engaging and endeavouring to 
keep between the enemy and his base.’’ This was his 
whole endeavour, even after he had suffered terrible 
loss. Throughout the battle the cheerful courage of 
his officers and men was magnificent. 

The battle was a tactical victory for the Germans, 
but a strategical defeat. With an inferior fleet, but 
with superior conditions of light and proximity to their 
bases, they inflicted more damage than they received; 
but they were driven in, and never came out again, save 
to surrender, and to lie for ever on the English mud. 
That problem is solved. We face a new problem—the 
future of the British Fleet. Jutland has given us time. 
Do not let us be in too much of a hurry about its com- 
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position. We must have the best. Remember that, 
for the time being, and for as far forward as we can 
clearly see, it is still upon a British Fleet, of whatever 
kind, that the safety of these Islands and all our Em- 
pire depends. 


ITALY AND JUGOSLAVIA. 
(A REPLY TO THE ADRIATIC SETTLEMENT.) 


HE article entitled ‘‘ The Adriatic Settlement ”’ of 
11th December affords but one more instance of 
the injustice with which a certain group of Slavophils 
in this country has measured all Italian action in the 
last five years. But this article has followed on the 
Treaty of Rapallo. It is notable that not even the 
fact of having been the only Power to make a Peace 
by agreement can win for Italy some measure of jus- 
tice from her bitter opponents. All interested in 
Anglo-Italian friendship must feel the need of a special 
protest. 
With the Treaty of Rapallo Italy, by all fair-minded 
persons, must be felt to initiate something like a new 


era in diplomacy, in that, with the power to keep the . 


large tract of Dalmatia consigned to her under the 
Treaty of London, she voluntarily gave it up. Note 
that in the power to keep lies the essence of the situa- 
tion. The Jugoslavs had no treaty with the Entente, 
and the rights of a nation of which two-thirds (Croats 
and Slovenes) fought vigorously upon the enemy side 
until the eleventh hour are at least questionable. In 
no other case have such “ rights ’’ been considered on 
equal terms with those of an ally, and this, of course, 
is one of the things of which Italy has had most reason 
to complain during the last two years since the Paris 
Conference began its labours. Jugoslavia has enjoyed 
preferential treatment, largely owing to the support 
of Mr. Wilson, which brought in its train the more 
veiled support of France and Britain. But the wheel 
of Fortune is always revolving. If it be true that 
there have been periods in the past two years in which, 
whatever her legal rights, Italy, practically, could not 
have claimed the application of the Treaty of London, 
this was no longer true when the Italian and Slav 
representatives met at Rapallo. Jugoslav stock had 
by that date sunk very low, and certain speeches of 
Mr. Vesinc fully reflected his sense of this. The 
Slavs took what they knew to be the best terms they 
could get—the Italians took less than they might have 
taken, because Count Sforza really believed that Slav 
friendship might mean more than even a territory as 
important as Dalmatia. Precisely in this estimate 
spoke the new diplomacy. Can we afford to confuse 
the issue or withhold the merited applause? ~ The 
author of ‘ The Adriatic Settlement ’’ merely counts 
heads, and because the alienated Slavs are more 
numerous than the alienated Italians, demands our 
sympathies for Jugoslavia. But these are the politics 
of paper, not of realism. Before we can talk of 
“‘ generosity ’’ or ‘‘ giving up,’’ there must be the 
power to do otherwise. Again, in estimating 
“rights,” is it wise for any British writer to weigh 
too heavily or exclusively upon the principle of 
nationality ? 

The injustice in the general attitude of this article 
is equalled by its misleading presentation of fact. 
We are asked to reflect upon the rebel D’Annunzio, 
and admire Jugoslav ‘‘ forbearance ’’ in his regard. 
Again, the Jugoslavs have had no choice but to ‘‘for- 
bear’? with Signor D’Annunzio. Where alone they 
have had choice—in Southern Dalmatia—their record 
during the past two years is not one of ‘‘forbearance.’’ 
Here again the writer of this article shows himself 
either amazingly ignorant or unpardonably unjust. 
Has he visited Dalmatia personally, or sought in any 
way to make a comparison between the northern zone, 


_ occupied for the past two years by Italy, and the more 


southerly zone, from Spalato, or rather Punta Plenka 
downwards, administered for the same period by Jugo- 
slavia? Had he done so, he would probably have 
found that for every deportation in the northern zone 
there had been at least two in the southern. And 
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something more: that whilst in the north these depor- 
tations, in every case, have followed on sedition, in 
Spalato Italians have been deprived of their offices, 
interned or otherwise robbed of their liberties for no 
other offence than that of being Italian, or for having 
refused to sign an oath of allegiance to King Peter of 
Serbia, an oath which the Provisional Government_of 
Spalato during the Armistice period had no right to 
demand. 

A personal visit paid to Dalmatia in the course of 
last summer made it clear to the present writer that 
the simple Slavs of the country districts—who repre- 
sent the great majority of the population—have be- 
come much attached to their Italian rulers. Con- 
sidering the many benefits they have enjoyed in these 
years in the way of food and medical assistance, not 
to mention the mending of roads and building of 
bridges by the Italian troops, and the bringing of 
water to many villages which have never hitherto pos- 
sessed it—this attachment is not hard to understand. 
But not one Italian in southern Dalmatia can testify 
to similar treatment. This only affords proof of 
something of which the intelligent should have re- 
required no proof—that one cannot expect from a 
young Balkan people the standards of justice and civili- 
sation that spring naturally from an old Latin race 
like the Italians. But it brings us also to a considera- 
tion of our own responsibilities. There is no doubt 
that the extreme Slav elements in Spalato and other 
places have been much excited and encouraged by the 
unlimited support which they have believed in the past 
two years they could count on amongst the Entente 
Powers. Many of the excesses practised against 
Italians can be clearly traced to this root. For any 
honest Englishman this is a painful reflection, and 
one which indicates plainly the duty of creating a 
fairer public opinion in future. 

Perhaps the worst point of all in the article is the 
writer’s attempt to revive, as though it had been an 
excellent provision, the idea entertained in September, 
1919, of ‘‘ British police ’’ for Fiume. It is a sug- 
gestion of no practical importance, since the indepen- 
dent future of Fiume, by the Treaty of Rapallo, is 
fairly well assured. But as an instance of reckless 
offence to Italian sentiment, this passage demands 
comment. In a week spent in Fiume last June, it was 
clear to the present writer that this unfortunate idea, 
entertained by the Inter-Allied Commission which sat 
in Fiume in the summer of 1919, had done more to 
alienate Italians from Great Britain than perhaps any 
other blunder of the past five years. If one did not 
know that it had issued from this International Com- 
mission, one would be obliged to ascribe it to a flash ~ 
of pure genius in the way of enemy propaganda. Per- 
haps it is not necessary to say more. Fiume has 
fought for her Italian liberties against Austrian, and 
Hungarian and Croat, and after centuries of conflict 
has at last attained her freedom. . 

Undoubtedly the writer of this article is right when 
he observes that the Treaty of Rapallo has left many 
knotty problems for future solution, but it is probable 
that these future adjustments will represent a con- 
solidation of the Latin civilisation in question rather 
than the further expansion of a Balkan people which 
has already acquired more territory through the re-, 
cent war than it can apparently at present administer. 
However that may be, it is certairily not in the interest, 
any more than to the credit, of any Briton to seek to 
undervalue or disturb a Treaty which has not only 
resolved, at least momentarily, the Italo-Slav conflict, 
but has also, through Italian wisdom, contributed 
substantially to that wider European peace which is ~ 
generally desired. 


TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


HE Stage Society opened its twenty-second season 
with a programme which, at any rate, possessed the 
merit of variety. Mr. H. O. Meredith’s three-act 
tragedy, ‘ Forerunners,’ took us back to prehistoric 
times in an_unspecified country. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
comedietta, ‘ O’Flaherty, V.C.,’ which followed, is set 
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trump, but take the trick,’’ is one of the best versions 
of that improvement on the old code of honour which 


in Ireland in 1915. The tragedy, we may as well say 
at once, was a failure. There are several obligations 
to which we may hold a tragedy without incurring the 
accusation of being arbitrary, and one of these is that 
it be interesting in some noble way. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Meredith’s picture of savages ravishing, selling, 
and beating women fell short of that ideal. Composed 
and acted with a good deal of crudity, it had the effect 
of a long-drawn-out and unsightly platitude. The 
other interest in the play, the feud between the valley- 
men and the hill-toppers, and the way in which, by 
subtlety, the mountaineers were subdued, also failed to 
convince us. Whether this was the fault of the author, 
or of the actors, is hard to decide. We certainly could 
see nothing in Mr. Wilson Cronin’s impersonation of 
the valley leader to account for the universal fear and 
credulity he seemed to inspire. The incident of the 
beating of a girl by her father and brother for not going 
back to her ravisher was really disgusting, and we were 
not surprised to hear hisses as the curtain fell after it. 
We presume that the author has some sort of a moral 
in view, but we can think of none that does not render 
the work still more of a platitude. And without a 
moral purpose of some sort a deal of it appears sheer 
Grand-Guignolism. Possibly it reads better than it 
acts—or than it was acted on Sunday evening. The 
savages’ dread of the forest, for example, as a beast 
about to strike, had the touch of imagination. The 
best piece of acting-was Mr. Baliol Holloway’s as a 
mountaineer leader. He put brain and personality and 
imagination into his work, and made the figure seem 
real. Miss Mary Merrall, as the ravished and mur- 
dered girl, also acted and spoke well until her death- 
scene, in which much of what she said was inaudible— 
an instance of carrying conscientiousness too far. 
From all this murkiness and uncouthness to the 
brimming comicality and deadly political surgery of 
‘ O'Flaherty, V.C.,’ was a change delightful indeed. 
We had not read the play, but we know now why Mr. 
St. John Ervine did not produce it at the Abbey 
Theatre. It would have raised precisely such a tempest 
as Synge’s ‘Playboy’ raised, and for precisely the same 
reason. It uncovers Ireland. The usual silly talk 
about it as ‘‘ unpatriotic ’’ from the British point of 
view proves to have been sillier than ever. Ireland’s 
sin during the past six years has been selfishness, and 
here we find it laid bare. O’ Flaherty—a figure evidently 
suggested by a certain O’Leary, V.C.—talks comically 
about Engtand and his own courage, but he is in deadly 
earnest about Irish selfishness and ignorance, and in his 
final decision to rid his feet of its dust. The reference 
to the priest who had asked him to pay for masses for 
the Germans he had killed was a priceless light. And 
the dramatic perfection of the little play is as striking 
as its social and political comment. Its situations were 
genuinely exciting. The way in which the character 
of the hero’s mother was built up before she appeared 
was masterly, and,-rarer still, when at last she came 
upon the scene, she over-topped anticipation. The 
piece caused so much laughter that more than once the 
audience became helpless and the dialogue inaudible. 
There are one or two lines in the play which an average 
English audience might misunderstand, and which out 
of consideration for their slowness in the uptake, might 
be omitted; but, with that agreed to by the author, it 
is incredible that such a dramatic study should not be 
publicly presented. Acted with a joy-giving intelli- 
gence and rare art by Mr. Sinclair, Miss Allgood, Mr. 
Byford and Miss Fitzgerald, it gave us a thing we have 
missed for some time past—Mr. Shaw at his best. 


TRUTH AND FICTION. 


HEN Pilate asked, ‘‘ What is Truth? ’’ he was 

not jesting, as Bacon supposed; he probably knew 
that a little of the truth goes a long way. A Roman 
governor would be equal to those official démentis 
which smooth over awkward affairs. Sir Henry 
Wotton described the duties of an ambassador as lying 
abroad for the sake of his country, and officials at home 
to-day are masters of all the arts of verbal evasion, 
simulation, and dissimulation. ‘‘ Tell the truth, or 
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is current to-day. Chesterfield, it is true, ranked a 
thief and a liar together, but he was a fine gentleman, 
a hopeless aristocrat, who made a practice of being 
polite. Aristocrats no longer hold the plums of office, 
but it is idle to talk about ‘‘ open diplomacy ’’ as a 
school for truth, or praise democracy, as if by its very 
nature it was more honest than aristocracy. It is less 
honest and more hypocritical. It is a _ school 
of jobs at which an aristocrat would blush, ~be- 
cause they are presented as honest and necessary 
transactions. Corruption in politics, as in other 
businesses, cannot be cleared away in a year, or 
five years, by any law or order; but it is notoriously in- 
creased by the horde of hungry place-seekers who 
flourish under democracy, and live on the blood of the 
taxpayer. 

A feature of to-day is the encouragement given to 
fiction by the Press which caters with frenzied zeal for 
the needs of the popular mind. Fiction and faction go 
together. The popular Press is out to make a sensa- 
tion, which is not the same thing as speaking the truth. 
Taking the famous Pickwickian advice, it shouts 
with the largest crowd, and, if it can anticipate the 
tumult and the shouting by a day or two, it is happy. 
Popular measures it always claims to have initiated; un- 
popular persons it bespatters with a steady flow which 
reminds one of the products of the London water com- 
panies, except that it is not clean. It reminds one of 
Foote, who, Johnson said, was impartial because he 
told lies of everybody. Yet the instinct for fiction is 
sound. As Anatole France remarks, the public prefer 
fiction to fact. Truth, says that excellent philosopher, 
M. Bergeret, is single, inert, incapable of modifications. 
Lying, on the contrary, has admirable resources. It 
is even natural and moral, since it represents a 
universal habit among men. The vulgar have no sym- 
pathy with the truths of science. The people live on 
mythology :— 

‘Tls -tirent de la fable toutes les notions dont 
ils ont besoin pour vivre. Il ne leur en faut pas 
beaucoup; et quelques simples mensonges suffisent a 
douer des millions d’existences. Bref, la verité n’a 
point de prise sur les hommes. Et il serait facheux 
qu’elle en efit, car elle est contraire 4 leur génie comme 
a leurs intéréts.”’ 

What delightful ramifications and vistas of ingenious 
error there are in fiction! What pleasure and profit in 
trying to plumb the popular credulity, and never reach- 
ing the bottom of it! What a range the fine lie ac- 
quires! It divides and grows afresh, like that single 
specimen of foreign pond-weed which was introduced 


by a Professor at Cambridge, and split up into plants, 


which filled several English rivers. The company who 
have improved on the methods and fortunes of Ananias 
are brilliant. Their rosy air of success does one’s 
heart good. They make not only fortunes, but popular 
history. Many people were waiting for the end of 
the war chiefly to see Kitchener given up from his 
German prison. Who would not wish to believe that 
police disguised as window-cleaners watched Mc- 
Swiney’s funeral procession from the front of a 
Government office? This is ‘‘ Secret History ’’ from a 
Sunday newspaper, and only a sworn enemy of romance 
will reflect that police could hardly occupy a more hope- 
less position for doing. any good—uniless, indeed, they 
were all heroes of cinema feats, trained to jump from 
windows on a crowd, and seize suspicious persons. 
Famous and precious to a dispirited nation were the 
crowds of Russians who passed through this country 
to succour Belgium. Of course, we believed in them, 
for a venerable historian and barrister told us that he 
had seen them with his own eyes at three different rail- 
way stations. 

There is another cogent consideration. Without the 
popular instinct for fiction, how could some of our 
M.P.’s keep Parliament going by making endless 
stories of outrage into endless questions? History, 
too, and biography would be killed by truth. Edifying 
myths concerning great men would be arrested by the 
cold hand of accuracy. Writers of memoirs would be 
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stripped of the fine things they did or said, or heard said 
by first-rate people who were not there. To help one- 
self with truth, as Mephistopheles remarked in ‘Faust,’ 
is ‘‘ the sorriest.shift.’’ Fortunately, there is little 
chance of that.. Indeed, in spite of Mr. Pelman, the 
public memory is shorter even than it was, so that the 
puny and perishing zeal for fact has almost disappeared. 
Facts have long ceased to be stubborn things. Fiction 
is more lucrative than ever, and easier too. Magna 
est mendacitas, et praevalebit. 


CHRISTMAS TALK. 


I wonder whether the old ghosts meet 
When fires burn low at Christmas time, 
With stately patter of ghostly feet 
And laugh and jingle of ancient rhyme. 
I wonder whether with courtly grace 
And languid air of an age gone by, 
The ladies chatter of handmade lace, 
And whisper and nod and laugh and sigh; 
And gossip to know the reason why, 
As they did before they came to die. 


I wonder whether the knights renew 
Old friendships there, and tell old tales, 
And whisper a sly old jest or two, 
And smack their lips at country ales. 
I wonder whether the gallants bow 
And kiss the hand of a lady fair, 
With easy grace and laughing vow, 
As they used to do in the days that were, 
When they and the world were young and fair, 
And death but a river for love to dare. 


I wonder whether the Quaker girls 
_ Go by with slow and seemly pace, 
And look askance at their long curls, 
Yet envy them their flowing grace. 
I wonder whether the poets walk, 
And say their lines, and sailors go 
With rolling step and seaman talk, 
And tell of treasures that they know, 
Until the boards shake to and fro; 
And they are gone, at first cock-crow. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
IRISH PROPAGANDA IN AMERICA. 


Sir,—I enclose you two clippings from the New 
York Herald, which I think may interest you. May I 
be allowed to make one or two remarks on the one 
recording the doings of the self-styled Irish Investi- 
gation Committee ? 

The United {tates has just held a series of elections 
to determine its government for the next four years, 
or practically that ‘‘ great and solemn referendum,”’ 
to which President Wilson appealed, has, as all the 
world knows, with unprecedented unanimity, decided 
against Mr. Wilson’s policies, and chiefly his 
‘““ League of Nations.’’ As an outsider, I will only 
venture to say that in doing so they seem to me to 
have done the only patriotic thing—reaffirming the 
traditional U.S. policy from the beginning, and the 
only conceivably possible ground for their pet chal- 
lenge—the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine.’’ It would be as un- 
speakably insolent on their part to attempt to hector, 
as members of such a League, in matters European, as 
it would be craven-hearted of Europe, and especially 
of England, to permit it while recognising their right 
to cry—‘* Hands off everything in the two Americas !”’ 

Yet in the face of this we find a section of U.S. 
citizens venturing to constitute themselves a court of 
investigation into the actions of H.M. Government of 
his Kingdom of Ireland! Not only so, but having 
the unblushing impudence to summon British subjects 
to testify before them. Why such a thing should be 
allowed—if not connived at—by a so-called friendly 
Power, perhaps only the democratic exigencies of a 
“‘ presidential year” can explain. Imagine a self- 
constituted British Tribunal undertaking to investi- 
gate any department of the domestic concerns of 
France, and to summon French subjects from the dis- 
affected districts to testify before it!—much less 
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American affairs—e.g., negro lynchings, or the treat- 
ment of natives in Hayti or the Philippines. But if it 
be impudence unspeakable on the part of Yankee-Irish 
sympathisers to establish such a Tribunal, how shall 
we characterise the conduct of H.M. Government in 
permitting such an insult to the Crown to go without 


protest? In one of the clippings I have marked in red 


is the cynical justification of the murders of soldiers and 
police by one Hackett (an editor of the soi-disant ‘‘in- 
tellectual’’ organ, the New Republic) on the ground 
that the latter had been legally (if secretly) condemned 
to death by the courts of the ‘‘ Irish Republic ’’ for the 
‘* murder ’’ of its citizens’?! So then, every soldier 
or policeman, firing on the rebels in defence of loyal 
subjects of the Crown, or of private or Government 
property, is, in the sight of these miscreants (and of 
their ‘‘ intellectualist” fautors, like Editor Hackett) 
simply. a ‘‘ murderer’?! The doctrine would sound 
mere grotesque lunacy, were it not so develishly mali- 
cious. 

Do you remember in Kipling’s story, ‘ The Strange 
Ride of Morrowby Jukes,’ how he makes the murderous 
Hindu whom Jukes meets in the foul pit of the ‘‘Dead- 
alive,’’ say: ‘‘ Once I was a Brahmin and proud man, 
now I eat crows’’! The depth of his degradation is 
indicated by the carrion food. So, it seems to us who 
love her, has England fallen. She has been made to 
‘* eat crows” in all four quarters of the globe—notably 
in Egypt, in India, in Ireland. We are ‘‘ out of ’’ the 
first, how long it will be before we’re ‘‘ out of ’’ the 
other two—who shall say?—unless God send us 
speedily a Man—an Englishman—a Gentleman—to 
deliver us. 


New York. EXvt. 


LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 


Sir,—As a continuation to my previous letter (De* 
cember 11) I enclose a cutting from the New York 
Times of November 25,, which shows the disadvantage 
of the rough and hasty justice known as “‘ lynching.”’ 
The heading of the extract, which follows below, is 
‘Georgia Posse Shoots Brother of Man who Killed 
White :— 

‘* Dewitt, Ga., Nov. 24.—The body of Curley 
McKelvey, a negro, brother of Ophellus McKelvey, 
who yesterday shot and killed James E. Adams of 
Worth County, was found hanging from a tree here 
early to-day. The body had been riddled with 
bullets. The negro is believed to have been shot 
by one of the posses searching for his brother. 
Adams was killed in a quarrel with three McKelvey 
brothers over the use of a road across the Adams 
plantation.’’ : 

A. M. WAKEMAN. 


KEY INDUSTRIES. 

Sir,—Many people will approve your plain speaking 
about the dye industry. Parliament has been very busy 
recently devising legislation for the protection of dyes 
and agriculture, which are described as ‘‘ key indus- 
tries.” Why are these particular industries designated 
key industries? Surely all industries are key 
in short, one might describe industry itself as ‘* key ”’ 
to national prosperity and rehabilitation. Do let. us 
cast aside this national self-deception, and call a spade 
a spade. Either protect industry as a whole, or else 
frankly admit that the only reason for protecting these 
two ‘‘ key” industries is that they are necessary for 
future war purposes. ; 

We must preserve them because the one provides 
chemical works for the manufacture of explosives, and 


the other food and fighters. 
Apert E, K. WHERRY. 


BRITISH DYESTUFFS. 


Sir,—In your ‘‘Notes of the Week” a fortnight’ 


since, you say :— 
‘Any man or woman who has purchased a silk 
handkerchief within the past five years, knows that 
something is amiss. ‘We cannot guarantee the 
colour,’ says the salesman, and that is the sum total 
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of it. 


tion. It is not a question of whether Protection is 
right, or Free Trade is right. It is not a question of 
whether the German system which produces dyes 
(which, you say, are ‘‘trustworthy and cheap’’) has, 
or has not, been built up in Germany under Protection 
or under Free Trade. It is a question whether British 
investors who put up their money, on the faith of 
representations and assurances by the British Govern- 
ment, are, or are not, to be swindled out of their 
money, by the British Government refusing to make 
good those representations and assurances. 

At the same time, are you really justified in your 
statement that, in these days, British dyes are unsatis- 
factory, and that the salesman says, ‘‘ We cannot 
guarantee the colour,” if British dyes are used, and 
does guarantee the colour, if German dyes are used? 

Even five years ago—when the war was raging, and 
many skilled workmen had gone to the Front—is it 
not the fact that many British dyes were quite as good 
as, or better than, German dyes? 

Is not the really main argument in favour of Ger- 
man dyes that, in consequence of the low value of the 
German mark (by which the German workman is 
paid), the German dyes are cheap? 

It may be that the British Dyestuffs Corporation 
has not yet had time to produce certain tints, as per- 
fectly as they are produced by the Germans under a 
system built up by many years of effort—possibly en- 
couraged by German Protection—but is not cheapness 
the really substantial merit of the German dyes, though 
the manufacturers, who clamour for these cheap pro- 
ductions of our late unscrupulous foes, think it pru- 
dent to strengthen their clamour by talk about quality ? 

A. BritisH INVESTOR. 


THE SITUATION IN SPAIN. 


Sir,—Your article (Nov. 27th) under the above head- 
ing depicts the Spaniards as illiterate and starving, 
and states that they have “‘ terrible grievances.’’ The 
conclusion is: ‘‘It is religion which has ruined Spain.” 
The writer also blames the Government as “‘ the only 
despotism left in Europe,’’ forgetting apparently 
despotism left in Europe,’’ forgetting apparently the 
Bolsheviks in Russia, and also that a country gets the 
religion and the government it deserves. If the 
Spaniards have not the energy and common sense to 
change their government and religion for the better 
they don’t deserve a better religion or government, 
nor could they appreciate it if it were forced upon them 
from outside. Such a government would be faced 
with troubles similar to those of the British in Egypt. 
You can’t ‘‘ make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.”’ 
George Borrow distributed Bibles in Spain, and many 
another has taken water to the horse with as little 
result. The alleged ‘‘ terrible grievances’’ of the 
people of Spain simply amount to self-condemnation. 
The government and religion of a country are indica- 
tions of the average character of the inhabitants. That 
a proportion of the Spanish are better than their gov- 
ernment and religion is true of all peoples. Minorities 
must suffer. The popular custom of blaming some 
public authority for all the sins of a nation is useful 
for vote catching, but for little else. A simple way 
to realise that the political and moral institutions of a 
country depend upon the character of the people is to 
imagine what would happen if by some freak of 
Nature the inhabitants of (say) Spain were to beget 
offspring of an altogether different race (say Chinese). 
It is certain that changes in the government and reli- 
g1on must occur as the children attained maturity and 
the parents died out. The Spanish language and 
other superficial resemblances would no doubt persist, 
but the character and conduct of the next generation 
would be altogether different. They would still call 
themselves Catholics, no doubt, under the influences of 
pride, conservatism and education. But their reli- 
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British dyes are dear and unsatisfactory ; 

German dyes are trustworthy and cheap.’’ 

Now I am a free-trader, and have been a free-trader 
all my life, and notwithstanding this, I venture to 
think the Government are doing right,—if their new 
Bill does in fact assist the British Dyestuffs Corpora- 
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gion would differ from that of the present-day Span- 
iards as much as the religion of the Sinn Feiner (who 


approves murder and suicide) differs from the religion 


of the typical English Roman Catholic. The causes 
of the apparent degeneration of the modern Spaniard 
are possibly the habit of putting the best brains into a 
celibate priesthood, the habit (which the Spaniard 
seems to share with the aboriginal Irishman) of boy- 
cotting and expelling the best blood in the land, and 
the long protracted warfare waged by Spain at great 
distances from the Mother Country. Meanwhile, the 
resultant population gets what it earns. 
Guy Porter. 


St. Helier, Jersey. 


ITALY AND JUGO-SLAVIA. 


Sir,—The article of the 11th inst. on ‘‘ The Adriatic 
Settlement’? expresses a Jugo-Slav point of view. I 
note that you explicitly dissociate yourself from its 
views. It repeats the old assertion that the indigen- 
ous population of Istria and Gorizia, now for the first 
time enclosed within the frontiers of Italy, are ethno- 
logically Slav, and therefore of the same race as the 
inhabitants of Zagreb and Belgrade. I wonder if the 
authority of that great historian, Pasquale Villari, 
would weigh with your readers in this matter? Pro- 
fessor Villari, visiting these disputed regions some 
twenty-five years ago, left upon record his opinion that 
the indigenous inhabitants were Illyrian, speaking the 
Ladine language, but that they were gradually being 
ousted by nomad Croatian communities for whom the 
Austrian authorities had opened schools to which the 
Illyrian children went, thus losing their old unwritten 
Ladine language. He records the saying of a villager 
of the Istrian interior: ‘‘ Build up a tramway from 
Trieste, and we will all become Italian.’’ That exactly 
expresses the Istrian situation to-day. The tram- 
lines will be laid, the country opened up, and the indi- 
genous population, hitherto very backward and amor- 
phous, will become civilised and ipso facto, Italian. 
Like that of the Hinterland of the Dalmatian towns, 
this population has been hitherto too undeveloped to 
be conscious of any definite nationality. This latter 
argument, by-the-bye, is one that the Serbians them- 
selves apply to Macedonia, where they have taken over 
a population of at least a million of mixed and ex- 
tremely backward peoples, who, despite their Bulga- 
rian proclivities and traditions in past generations are, 
the Serbs maintain, too undeveloped to have any voice 
in the decision as to their nationality. 

It is not true that Dalmatian or Croatian schools 
were closed under the régime of the Italian occupation. 
The Croatian Gymnasium at Sebenico was closed for 
the space of one month, because it refused to admit 
the inspectors of the temporary Government, which 
had, as every other Government has, the duty of in- 
specting the communal schools. 

The truth about the Adriatic question, as a whole, 
is that these Slav populations of the islands and the 
Dalmatian mainland on the hither side of the impass- 
able Dinaric wall are as distinct in nationality from the 
Slav inhabitants of Serbia, Bosnia and Croatia proper 
as the Anglo-Saxons of the British Isles are from the 
inhabitants of the mouth of the Elbe. For centuries 
they have been ruled by very different Governments, 
and have formed part of cultural groups entirely dis- 
tinct. The architecture and art of the Dalmatian 
cities, even when produced by Slav artists and work- 
men, has an absolutely Italian character, and has no- 
thing to do with the art of Sarajevo or Temesvar. — 

The presence of some twenty thousand Russian 
troops, remnants of Wrangel’s army, first at Cattaro 
and afterwards dispersed all along the coast, and the 
handing over of Wrangel’s fleet to Jugo-Slavia, is an 
event of which every Englishman who values our East- 
ern empire should take careful note. How shall we 


stand, if in some future conflict with an aggressive 
Russia we find her fleets ensconced in the absolutely 
impregnable harbours of the Eastern Adriatic coast, 
and able thus to cut our vital road to India? A great 
deal has been said in sentimental books about the 
Serbs, of their being ‘‘ the Guardian of the Gate ”’ to 
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Constantinople against the Teuton menace; could it 
not be said with far greater truth that the Italians in 
the Adriatic are the guardians of the Wall that pro- 
tects our Eastern road from the great Slav danger 
which may press upon it at any time when the Holy 
Russia finds herself anew? 
Haroip W. E. Goap. 
The British-Italian League. 


[We have printed the best points from an excess- 
ively long letter. Correspondents should note that our 
space is limited.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE PIANO-PLAYER AND ITS MUSIC. 


Sir,—I have been interested in reading your review 
of this book, and to learn something of the views of so 
able a writer as Mr. Ernest Newman. No doubt the 
Piano-Player is the modern representative of the in- 
numerable mechanical instruments which seem to have 
been so popular with the wealthy in the 17th, 18th, and 
even 19th centuries. Kircher, in 1650, gives details 
for constructing organs blown by waterpower, and 
rules for transcribing fugues, etc., to their barrels. 

Grassineau, in his Dictionary, 1740, says that the 
‘* Hydraulic organ is a musical machine that plays by 
means of water. Of these there are several sorts in 
Italy in the grottoes of vineyards.’’ Mozart wrote, 
as most musicians are aware, two particularly fine 
Fantasias for a musical clock, thus anticipating Mr. 
Newman’s suggestion that some day composers will be 
writing for the Piano-Player. Dom Bedos de Celles, 
in 1766, describes under ‘‘ Tonotechnie’’ the art of 
transcribing for the barrel. Mr. Dolmetsch has re- 
peated valuable material from this for his ‘‘ Interpreta- 
tion of the Music of the 17th and 18th Centuries.”’ 

‘In Holland musical clocks and mechanical carillons 
playing tunes at stated intervals abound. But all the 
above-mentioned instruments depend entirely on 
weights, springs, or water for their motive power : they 
are beyond human influence, when once wound up. 
In the street barrel organ, and in the church organ of 
the early nineteenth century this drawback was some- 
what obviated by the use of hand power: thus the 
Parish Clerk could suit the tempo to that of his choir 
and congregation, while the street organist, if he little 
cared as long as coppers came in, was at any rate re- 
lieved from the trouble of carrying weights about. 

The Piano-Player, the latest development of me- 
chanical music, has this advantage over all its pre- 
decessors, that while the motive force is supplied by 
the feet and therefore under control, the hands are free 
to manipulate various ‘‘ stops,’’ and so to utilize to the 
utmost any means of expression that has been or may 
be invented. This is a tremendous advance. 

C. F. WILLIAMs. 


THE DESTITUTION OF THE CLERGY. 


Sir,—I have heard with much pleasure that you 
have expressed your willingness to back up the Appeal 
I have recently issued on behalf of the clergy in my 
diocese. I am most grateful for the ready and gener- 
ous response to it which I am receiving, but the need 
for further help is still great; so, if any of -your 
readers would like to send me a donation here, I 
shall receive it with gratitude, and their gifts will be 
acknowledged at the earliest possible moment. 

The cases I quoted in my appeal are, I am sorry to 
say, only typical of many others among the clergy in 
this diocese. 

Thanking you for your willingness to help me and 
my poorer brethren. 
A. F. Lonpon. 
Fulham Palace, S.W.6. 


FRENCH JARGON IN ENGLISH. 


Sir,—I think a study of ‘ Les chers voisins ’ is per- 
tinent to this question. After all, the French return 
this compliment. They ‘‘ lunch ’’; we sometimes in- 
dulge in a ‘‘déjeuner.” The author quotes ‘‘ On 
fiveocloquera A neuf heures,’’ and gives a lovely speci- 
men of French-English on p. 89, which shows it is 
no new complaint. It begins ‘‘ I was ches moi, in- 
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haling the odeur marquée of my scented boudoir. . . 
in my demi-toilette ’’ and gives the date of January, 
1884. Here is an equally telling specimen of English- 
French: ‘‘ Fashionables en knickerbockers qui révétus 
de leurs ulsters s’en vont sur le turf en dog-cart .. . 
ils ont le spleen malgré la vie comfortable qu’ils 
ménent.’’ Elsewhere is an extract from the Funeral 
Oration of Turenne, to prove Alexandre Dumas’s con- 
tention that English was but French badly pro- 
nounced—and, the author adds, badly spelt. One 
sentence includes ‘‘ actions, modeste, libéral, désin- 
téressé, dévoué, service, prince, adversité, courage, 
difficulté.’’ 

English purity of language has more to fear from 
America than from France. 

H. A. N. 


Sir,—The addition of French words to the English 
language is no new thing, but has been going on for 
centuries, and for the same causes which are in opera- 
tion to-day. The English language lacked the refine- 
ments and subtleties of the French; so a long line of 
self-appointed literary architects have carried out ex- 
tensive alterations and repairs, in the French taste, to 
its strong, but unadorned structure. 

The result is that it is smothered by a wealth of im- 
ported ornamentation, and we no longer speak English, 
but a sort of decorated Franco-English. ‘ 

We have ceased to be a p'ain-speaking people. Only 
the peasantry and some few uncultured members of the 
upper classes still call a spade a spade. The others are 
too well educated and too refined for such homely 
speech. They look upon the vulgar tongue as very 
vulgar, so they call—or rather designate—a_table- 
napkin ‘‘ serviette ’’ and a slaughter-house an ‘‘ abat- 
toir.”’ 

The ploughman still homeward plods his weary way 
at the end of a hard day’s work, but the school-teacher 
proceeds in the direction of his residence after the 
termination of his fatiguing efforts to indoctrinate the 
ploughman’s son with a polysyllabic vocabulary. The 
son grows up contemptuous of the rough English of his 
father, and tries to hide his native tongue under a con- 
tinental veneer in the manner of his teacher, who has 
learned at a training-college to soften plain English 
speech by a plentiful use of mouth-filling words of ob- 
scure meaning and of French origin. 

The tongue that has been trained to prefer the 
French words ‘‘ commencement ’’ and “ assistance ”’ 
to the native words ‘‘ beginning ’’ and ‘‘ help ’’ wel- 
comes greedily such luscious foreign delicacies as ‘* in- 
souciance,’’ dénouement ’’ and ‘‘ bouleversement.’’ 

The fact that not one Englishman in ten thousand 
knows how to pronounce these importations from 


France, or can appreciate the fine shade of difference in* 


meaning between them and their nearest English 
equivalents, is no bar to their ready acceptance. 

Their use stamps a man as well-read and cultured. 
He can trot them out when talking to his ‘‘ fiancée ”’ 
at a ‘‘ thé-dansant,’’ and impress her by his evident 
knowledge of how English is talked in the highest 
circles. 

Most of these words of a special and untranslateable 
meaning are imported by diplomatists who have bab- 
bled French in many capitals, or by young ladies who 
have had a refined and liberal education from a French 
governess, or by authors and artists who have played 
at Bohemianism in Paris. 

Literary and social snobbishness spread them even 
wider till they reach the man in the street. He may 
have some doubts about them, but the wife of his 
bosom has none. She fires them off at her next tea- 
party with ‘‘ The French express themselves so much 
better than we do.”’ by way of still further emphasizing 
her poor opinion of the language of Shakespeare. 

The English language wants cleaning; there is too 
much French polish on it. 

The Board of Education could do this, through its 
training colleges for teachers. But, of course, it 
won’t do anything-so unprecedented as to ensure that 
English children are taught in plain English. 
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THE DIETING OF MAN AND BEAST. 


Sir,—Your telling and incontrovertible article under 
the above title has my warm sympathy. It immediately 
recalled to mind the following quotation from an inter- 
view with Georges Hackenschmidt, the famous Russian 
wrestler, early in 1914. ‘* Much has been said,” he 
remarked, ‘‘ in England arid elsewhere, about what is 
described as physical deterioration and a falling off in 
British talent, with regard to boxing and other forms of 
athletics. From my own observations I am fully con- 
vinced that it is largely a matter of feeding. I believe,” 
he added, (in words that sound strangely prophetic to- 
day), ‘‘ that British pluck is as pronounced as ever it 
was. The English probably possess this characteristic 
to a greater degree than some other people I might 
mention, and they can take punishment with as much 
fortitude as any other nationality. There would, how- 
ever, appear to be a lack of stamina at the present time. 
I should say that most of your boys, especially in that 
class of the community from which your athletes are 
chiefly drawn, are not properly fed. They do not get 
sufficient of those foods which make blood and create 
stamina.” He then described how boys and youths, 
after exhausting themselves on recreation grounds, went 
home to a meal of tea and bread. ‘‘ This is not the sort 
of food,” he declared, ‘‘ upon which to develop athletes.” 
The great wrestler placed the question of food above 
the conditions of town life and occupation in their ad- 
verse influence on the training of athletes. — 

Again, to touch on one point only, and to leave out 
of account the lack of balance in the average man and 
woman’s diet, it matters quite as much, if not more, how 
and when we eat and drink as what we eat and drink. 
(See ‘‘ Aids to Fitness,” ‘‘ Diet for Brain Workers,” 
** Facts for Patriots,” etc.) I shalf be happy to send a 
complete list of the publications of the Food Education 
Society, dealing with many aspects of diets, to any 
of your readers sending a stamped addressed envelope. 

Cuas. E. HeEcut, 
Hon. Secretary, Food Education Society, 
Danes Inn House, 265, Strand. 


CADET TRAINING. 


Sir,—May I urge attention in your columns to the 
need for the Government to support more sympathetic- 
ally and practically the Territorial Cadets? It is from 
such sources as Cadet Corps that the Territorial Force 
was recruited, and to the energy of those who laboured 
ungrudgingly before the war, much credit is due for 
thousands of lads enlisting with knowledge of their 
duties as citizens and soldiers when the great day came. 
The Territorial Force is to-day a young force as regards 
age. This applies to a large extent to the army; but 
the Cadet movement should become a national one, and 
its destinies, expansion, and needs shaped by Cadet 
officers conversant with the problem. Free uniforms 
ought to be issued; cadets enlisted for a specified 
period; and senior Cadet officers ought to receive the 
King’s Commission—a tardy recognition. 

A central council approved by the War Office should 
co-ordinate the County Associations, and also un- 
dertake propaganda and recruiting. If the Treasury is 

_ unable to set aside money, surely it is all the more im- 
perative that publicity and a central clearing house 
should be promoted. A paper for the Cadet Force 
would do much to bring officers together to think more 
on lines of a national organisation rather than county 
or local. Such encouragement was given to a publica- 
tion by the authorities which was started and is now 
defunct. There is an attempt which should be strongly 
opposed to divert the administration of cadets from 
their proper department to the Board of Education. 

To Australia and Canada the Mother Country owes 
a large debt of gratitude; but if it had not been for men 
like Mr. Deakin, Sir James Allen, Senator Pearce, 
General Hughes, our Colonies could not have con- 
tributed so glorious a réle to Imperial unity. Con- 
scription can only be avoided by a wider attention paid 
to the value on educational, health, citizenship, and 
military grounds of the Cadet movement. 

D. Macartney, 
Ex-Editor Imperial Cadet Magazine, 
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REVIEWS 


REVOLUTION AND REFORM. 


England in Transition : 1789—1832. By William Law 
Mathieson. Longmans. 15s. net. 


N the eighteenth century, society was a hortus in- 
clusus, delightful for those dwelling within the walls, 
rather dismal for outsiders. It cannot be said that the 
Whigs in place expended much sympathy on the mob, 
or as we now call it, the masses, though from time to 
time they attacked drunkenness by passing a Gin Act, 
and tried to put down robbery and poaching by enlarg- 
ing the penal code. But then the Englishman of those 
days was a keen individualist; he believed in some- 
thing he called liberty, and that meant freedom from 
Government interference. The modern custom of 
prying into his private accounts and inspecting his 
drains was far, very far from his scheme of existence. 
He made John Wilkes a hero, because the Ministry had 
converted him into a Parliamentary rebel, but it is a 
mistake to suppose that before the French Revolution 
any widespread desire for the enlargement of the fran- 
chise prevailed. One or two politicians embraced the 
idea in so far as it implied the removal of gross anoma- 
lies like Old Sarum, but neither the Pitts nor Grey had 
much weight of public opinion behind them. On the 
whole, the lethargy of the Government suited the 
country well, especially as the younger Pitt had by 
liberalising commerce produced a return of prosperity. 
The French Revolution rudely disturbed the calm of 
the eighteenth century, but its effect on this country 
was one of repulsion. Avowed advocates of its doc- 
trines like Tom Paine, and even moderate reformers 
like Price and Priestley, became popular scarecrows, 
and everyone knows how Wilberforce turned a meet- 
ing, hastily summoned to protest against the Sedition 
and Treasons Bills, into a triumph, not for the Opposi- 
tion, but for the Government. So anti-Jacobin was the 
feeling of the nation that recent historians, sitting at 
ease in their armchairs, have been found to argue that 
Pitt had no call to introduce repressive legislation of 
any kind. But revolutionary propaganda flourished; 
the army was small, and an efficient police did not 
exist. The risk of inaction was too great. At any 
rate, after the eloquence of Erskine had secured the 
acquittal of Hardy and his associates, it is absurd to 
contend that freedom no longer existed. Old Major 
Cartwright was allowed to ride up and down the 
country, holding meeting after meeting, and though 
Cobbett thought fit to skip to America, he was soon 
back again, and directing his fine vigorous vocabulary 
against authority. Lord Sidmouth’s Six Acts operated 
much more stringently, and for the time being they 
pretty well extinguished Radicalism. But when the 
novelty of the revolutionary phenomenon is considered, 
the Tories must be allowed to have used their coercive 
powers with leniency. ; 
The effect of the French Revolution, as Mr. Mathie- 
son seems to perceive in his well-informed book, was 
more social than political. Reform passed as a cause 
from the Whigs, who never did much more than play 
with it, to the Radicals, and among them less to the 
ostensible politicians than to organisers like Francis 
Place. The Charing Cross tailor was a remarkable 
man, who moved his Burdetts and Hobhouses about 
with consummate skill, and used the Whigs, while 
quietly despising them. He had the sagacity, to6, to 
see that there were agitations of little less importance 
than that for Reform, and the cleverness of his shock 
tactics, which, with Joseph Hume as his mouthpiece, 
carried the repeal of the Combination Laws, was noth- 
ing short of diabolical. It was upon the trade unions, 
as might be expected, that the hand of counter-revolu- 
tion had descended with its full impact. Their fitness 
for freedom might well have appeared suspect; no 
sooner were they legalised than they began to *‘ down 
tools” because an employer refused to accept workmen 
sent him by a committee of delegates, and sailors de- 
clined to put to sea unless the mate and the whole of 
the crew were members of the union. But, triumphant 
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democracy not having yet arrived, Parliament pro- 
ceeded in 1825 to put limits on the rights conferred in 
1824. Those limits, for our sins, we have since 
abolished. 

Yes, the deterrent influence of the French Revolution 
undoubtedly delayed the recognition of the trade unions. 
It also caused the Nonconformists to wait long for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and even so 
to wring it out of the necessities of the Wellington 
Government. Religious bigotry was not the motive of 
their exclusion, but simply the feeling that with sub- 
Mersive forces in activity the party in power had best 
close its ranks. For the same reason education, as 
supervised by the Church of England, undoubtedly put 
on an obscurantist dress. The Whigs, whether in the 
days of Walpole and the Pelhams, or of George Gren- 
ville and the Rockinghams, were indifferent to it alto- 
gether. The Tories believed in education of a kind, 
but it was of the ‘‘ God bless the squire and all his rich 
relations ’’ kind. And so, by way of counterblast to 
Tom Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason,’ we get Hannah More 
and her sisters issuing their penny tales, ballads and 
tracts. Then came Bell’s schools, as blessed by the 
National Society, which so appealed to Southey that 
he would only admit the merits of the rival. Lancaster 
system ‘‘ in the way that the Devil had been the cause 
of the Redemption.’’ Brougham’s untiring labours 
for London University, mechanics’ institutes, and 
knowledge in general were more to the point than such 
intellectual spoon-feeding. 

The chief concern of the Governments after 1793, 
was to carry on the war, and they did it by no means 
amiss. When peace arrived, the Liverpool Ministry 
proved to be deplorably weak in its finance, and unable 
to cope with commercial crises due to over-production. 
But, though it failed to anticipate that a bankrupt 
Europe had no money for the purchase of goods, and 
that the supposed wealth of South America was all illu- 
sion, its domestic policy was not illiberal. It was the 
old Sir Robert Peel who introduced the first Factory 
Act, an attempt, though a weak one, to mitigate the 
iniquities of child labour. His son, following it is true, 
in the footsteps of Mackintosh and Romilly, purged the 
penal code of death penalties that had been heaped on 
it within a century, penalties so monstrous that, on one 
pretext or another, the accused generally escaped. A 
Government, including Peel, Canning, Palmerston, and 
Huskisson, was by no means a collection of nonentities, 
as Harriet Martineau would have us to believe. It 
became, unfortunately, a mere rump after the secession 
of the Canningites, and so gave the Whigs, reinforced 
by the said Canningites, an opportunity for enforcing 
their pious opinions on Reform. But the vices were 
by no means all on one side, and the virtues on the 
other. 


NAVAL ADVENTURES IN THE WAR. 


Small Craft. By G. H. P. Muhlhauser, Lt. R.N.R., 
with forty-four illustrations from photographs. 
John Lane. 8s. 6d. net. 


MONGST the many books written on the naval 

side of the war, several have touched on one sec- 
tion of the work from actual experience, the remainder 
being at second-hand, useful from the historical point 
of view, but without that personal touch which makes 
the record before us attractive. © Mr. Muhlhauser 
before the war was an amateur yachtsman, and most 
amateurs who joined the Naval Service received com- 
missions in the R.N.V.R. But in the very early days 
of the war commissions were given to some of them in 
the R.N.R., and there is no doubt that favouritism 
selected some unworthy recipients. But before long 
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the question of liability in case of accidents at sea, 
when vessels were in charge of unqualified persons, 
led to the cancellation of many commissions, the ex- 
ceptions being those of competent officers like the 
author, and others who had the Board of Trade 
Yacht Master’s ‘‘ tickets.’’ 

The narrative begins on August 24th, 1914, with 
the small yacht Zarefa, which, but for the engine- 
room staff, was officered and manned entirely by ama- 
teurs, as all the deck hands were Cambridge graduates 
or undergraduates, amongst them being some famous 
oars. The gallant little yacht armed with three rifles 
and a few rounds of ammunition, went off to patrol 
from the North Foreland to the Wash, working out 
of Lowestoft. 

‘* The start was not a very brilliant one, as the 
Harwich destroyers captured us on the second day we 
were out, and took us into Harwich as prisoners ’’— 
this owing to a signal having gone astray. In Sep- 
tember the armament was increased by two 3-pdr. 
guns, and wireless was fitted as a prelude to the new 
appointment of an Admiral of Mine-Sweeping, who 
was to use the Zaref. as his flag-ship. She was al- 
ready somewhat overmanned; the messing question 
had already caused some trouble; and now came addi- 
tional anxiety, ‘‘ What sort of things did an admiral 
eat? Could he possibly live on our fare?’’ The 
Admiral proved charming :— 

‘‘One morning he came to breakfast smiling and 
said he had seen a sight in the small hours which 
he had never seen before, our sentry marching up 
and down on the quay, carrying his rifle under his 
arm like a fowling-piece and smoking a cigar!”’ 


After a few months’ experience on the patrol, the 
Admiral required a larger, faster, and more sea- 
worthy craft for winter work in the North Sea, and 
the 750-ton yacht Sagitta was secured, with a speed 
of 15 knots, but the obvious disadvantage, for mine- 
sweeping, of the dangerous draught of 15 ft. Her 
armament consisted of the more imposing pair of 
12-pdrs., and a 6-pdr. high angle gun. The officers 
and crew of the smaller vessel had a well-deserved 
compliment paid them in being transferred to Sagitta. 
The author claims that this ship’s luck was uncanny. 
On one occasion she was steaming across a minefield 
to the rescue of a mined steamer which was quickly 
sinking, when a trawler directly ahead, also on the 
same dangerous errand of mercy, ‘‘ went up.’’ 


‘* Before the rain of fragments had ceased falling 
she had gone. Our engines were stopped and the 
béats lowered as quickly as possible. It seemed 
impossible that any living thing could survive that 
awful smash, but we presently saw two men in the 
water among the wreckage floating about on the 
surface. The boats made towards them as fast as 
they could be driven through the water, picked up 
all they could see, and returned immediately bear- 
ing six living and five dead men. All the survivors 
were suffering from shock, their faces had a bluish 
tinge, and they were shivering violently. ... As 
soon as all were on board and the boats hoisted’ we 
made for Harwich at top speed, sending in a w/T 
message to ask for the hospital boat to be waiting 
for us on arrival. It came alongside before we had 
anchored and relieved us of our sad burden... . 
Her misfortune was, in all probability our salvation, 

_ as we were right astern of her when the accident 
happened. . . And that was not the only escape 
we had that day, as we must have been very close 
to the mine which sank the cargo ship. It was 
then slack, low water too, the most deadly time. 
The ship’s luck held.’’ 
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But she had other equally narrow escapes, which 
can only be attributed to the skill of her crew. In 
fact, it would be difficult to find a record of better 
work than that performed by Lieuts. Muhlhauser and 
Donald Haig, R.N.R., and the other officers and men 
of the Sagitta during her three years’ commission. 

The author includes some exciting experiences 
after the Sagitta was paid off, in various ‘‘Q ”’ ships. 
On one occasion, ‘‘ shells were dropping around, and 
bursting. One of them grazed the flying jib stay, 
and went on, making a most curious whistling noise. 
The submarine commander refused to accept our 
apparent surrender, and continued firing steadily from 
a distance of 2,000 yards. The C.O. then ordered the 
panic party to abandon ship. They were practised in 
showing the proper amount of scare. On this occa- 
sion they made a gallant attempt to capsize the boat 
when lowering it. We thought that this would give 
a realistic touch to the affair. ... No one showed 
on deck, but below the bulwarks were the three guns’ 
crews lying alongside their guns, the L.T.O. along- 
side his torpedo tubes, while the C.O. perambulated 
the deck on his hands and knees watching the course 
of events through holes in the bulwarks, and I sat on 
the deck at the wheel trying to keep the ship in the 
wind, so as not to get too far away from the boat. . . 
At last, after the firing had gone on for 45 minutes and 
the submarine commander seemed as determined as 
ever not to come any nearer (they were now at 1,000 
yards), the C.O. decided to try and wing him. The 
White Ensign shot aloft, down crashed the bulwarks, 
and round came the guns. The submarine had taken 
alarm at the first movement, and was doing a crash 
dive, but the aft 12-pdr., Gunlayer W. Wreford, 
A.B. hit him at the base of the conning tower at its 
junction with the deck, and the 6-pdr., Gunlayer H. 
G. Wells, A.B., also hit the conning tower higher up. 
The second shot from the 12-pdr. missed. In 30 
seconds the submarine had disappeared. 
sunk it? We had at least given it a lesson in gun- 
nery. Unmolested and firing at its ease, it had 
failed to score a decisive hit in three-quarters of an 
hour, while our first two shots had both hit, in spite 
of the fact that the guns had to be trained round from 
a fore-and-aft position to one on the beam.”’ 

The whole book is a good tale, and told in plain, 
modest, yet graphic words. 


A SADHU OF SCIENCE. 


The Life and Work of Sir Jagadis C. Bose: an In- 
dian Pioneer of Science. By Patrick Geddes. 
Longmans. 16s. net. 


IR JAGADIS BOSE is a remarkable man, and his 

scientific work is of a nature to capture the imagi- 
nation of the public. A native of India—of Eastern 
Bengal to be more precise— he has shown that the 
Oriental intellect is fully fitted to advance knowledge 
in fields often thought to be the preserve of the Occi- 
dent. A physicist by training, he has crossed the line 
separating the sciences of the not-living from those of 
the living, and has proved a strange community of 
properties between metals, plant and animal substance, 
and even animal mind. It is natural—such is the 
weakness of human nature—that on both these grounds 
he should have met with difficulties. First there was 
the obstruction of officialdom, fortunately less mani- 
fest in the highest quarters than among subordinates ; 
secondly, the doubts that inevitably spring up in the 
specialist mind when its sphere is invaded by a worker 
who has not enjoyed the peculiar discipline of the spe- 
cial branch of science—in this case physiologists look- 
ing askance at a physicist. There was, then, some 
excuse for Professor Geddes when he undertook to 
write the life of a living colleague. The life of the 
man, who, like a Hindu Sadhu, early devoted himself 
to pure research, is an incentive to the youth of India 
to serve both their country and humanity through 
scientific investigation and high example rather than 
through political agitation. The exposition of his 
work should enable anyone with a moderate amount 
of scientific knowledge to follow the gradual steps, and 
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to appreciate the skill of technical workmanship no 
less than the fertility of invention displayed by this 
Indian pioneer. There is a third excuse, if one be 
needed. In experiments of this kind the public, and 
especially the public press, is prone to seize on what . 
seems to them a sensational element; and the ten- 
dency of admirers and detractors alike to regard Sir 
Jagadis as a superior sort of conjuror is scarcely 
diminished by the Eastern wealth of rhetoric through 
which some of the results have been made known. 
Perhaps a writer with a calmer style than Mr. Geddes 
might have still better counteracted this tendency; 
but it is all to the good that a trained biologist should 
have given to the public this lucid account of researches 
that have evoked so much controversy. 

We have, following the usual custom, spoken of 
Professor Bose as a physicist who has trespassed into 
biology. But it is only fair to remember that his earli- 
est love was that of living nature, and that, when he 
came first to England, it was to study for a medical 
degree. A keen student who has worked under men 
like Michael Foster, Francis Balfour, and Sir Ray 
Lankester cannot be so ignorant of practical biology 
as some critics suggest. But the influence of Father 
Lafont at Calcutta and of Rayleigh at Cambridge 
And it has been 
through his skill in devising and making physical ap- 
paratus that he has achieved all his advances in science. 
From the days of his improved radiator and receiver 
for electric waves down to those of the magnetic cres- 
cograph, he has aimed at recording phenomena pre- 
viously beyond the range of human observation. Many 
during the war have learned something of éxact mea- 
surement : men of science can realise thousandths of an 
inch, and the microscopists know thousandths of a 
millimetre; and so we can vaguely appreciate the skill 
required to measure less than a millionth of an inch, 
and to demonstrate movement of that amount before 
an audience. The difficulty lies not so much in the 
magnification as in the elimination of such sources of 
error as friction and change of temperature. The 
advance, too, lies not in the magnification itself, but 
in the power it gives of conducting far more refined 
analyses of phenomena. Professor Bose has _ not 
broken down the rather indefinite division between 
animals and plants, or the firm barrier between living 
and dead matter; but he has shown that certain stimuli 
produce similar responses in all these forms of matter. 
This faculty of response is co-ordinated and controlled 
by living organisms, and, while the nature of the con- 
trol remains the unsolved enigma of life, we can by 
these minute researches on the lower orders of being 
elucidate the mechanism that serves the purposes of the 
very highest. Just as memory finds its analogue, if 
not its physical basis, in the molecular strains of mat- 
ter, so the will itself may control the senses through 
methods equally observable in the nerve, the plant- 
fibre, or the electrified wire. 

It is scarcely a coincidence that this synthesis of 
physics, physiology, and psychology, this partial un- 
veiling of the unity that hides beneath a varied world, 
should come from one who combines the traditional 
philosophy of the mystic East with the audacious ques- 
tionings of Western science. As we close the book, 
we feel that it is but the introduction to a new and more 
wonderful story. 


ART FOR THE TOURIST. 


What Sculpture to See in Europe. What Pictures 
to See in Europe. Both by Lorinda M. Bryant. 
John Lane. 7s. 6d. net each. 


OURISTS who visit the galleries of Europe with 

no knowledge of art, but with a great desire not to 
be outdone by their fellows in seeing all the right 
things, will find Mrs. Lorinda M. Bryant an ideal 
companion. She teils us, in two well illustrated 
volumes, suitable for the overcoat pocket, ‘ What Pic- 
tures. . . .’ and ‘ What Sculpture to see in Europe.’ 
She is full of kindly consideration for her readers; 
pointing out, for instance, that as the Pitti and the 
Uffizzi are only ten minutes apart, the two collections 
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may, if time is precious, be seen in one forenoon. Her 
books have an elementary educational value, and are 
said to be widely read in America. There is no reason 
why they should not be as widely read here. Mrs. 
Bryant’s information is presented in a chatty form, 
with a profusion of anecdotes, not all accurate, but 
more enlivening than cold fact. She clothes with 
sentiment the chilly asterisks of Baedeker :-— 

‘‘ There was never a sweeter company of babies 
than Andrea della Robbia’s jolly roly-poly band 
stretching across the front of the Foundling Hospi- 
tal, Florence. He has placed each wee mite in his 
own circle of blue and white and has made each little 
tot as individual as the darling in our own home.”’ 
Even the expert need not find her dull. She has an 

inimitable manner of heading the high-school miss 
away from certain topics :— 

‘* The Cloaca Maxima, a deep aqueduct. . . .”’ 

‘* Satyrs were favourite subjects in ancient art, 
especially to ornament fountains. . .. They loved 
wine and rather coarse pleasures.’’ 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, by Charles Dickens, illustrated by 
Mr. Harold Copping, is published in a _ well printed edition 
(R.T.S., 10s. 6d. net). Dickens attained the height of his naive 
vein of optimism and goodwill in this Christmas piece, and his 
latest illustrator has revelled in his sentimental opportunities. 
‘The pictures have the cheeriness of popular advertisements. 
Ruskin many years since found the Christmas depicted by Dickens 
_ rather a hollow affair, and he has had many later followers in 

that view. But the Dickensians, still a strong body, -held that 
all the master did was exactly right, and if the practice of reading 
the ‘Carol’ on Christmas Eve is kept up, some family may 
prefer this bright edition to earlier ones which seem to have been 
chiefly intended to encourage the spectacle-makers. The children 
will enjoy the pictures, even ifthe sophisticated adult does not. 
It is curious how the ‘Carol’ has beaten the other Christmas 
Stories of Dickens in popularity. We have never seen them illus- 
trated by modern artists, so far as we remember, or got up in the 
“ gift-book ’’ style. 

THE HAND IN THE DARK, by Arthur J. Rees (Lane, 9s. 
net), is the work of a practised writer of detective stories. In 
this one the murderer is really ingenious, and will not easily be 
discovered, the person on whom suspicion will be directed by 
clever readers not being the guilty party. At che same time, 
fair hints are provided for the application of exceptional intelli- 
gence. With the final disclosure of the murderer we get an 
extra thrill in the repetition of his dodge, which makes him 
confess at once. Mr. Rees has spent too much time at the be- 
ginning in picturing old-world details, and elsewhere by being 
‘literary ’’ he delays the action of the story, which is everything 
in a cale of this sort. Touches of character may be developed 
—that helps any sort of novel—but the piling up of scenic acces- 
sories and associations is easily overdone. 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE AENEID, by Prof. H. E. 
Butter (Oxford, Blackwell, 12s. net) and THE GROWTH ‘OF 
THE AENEID, by Miss M. M. Crump (same publisher, 6s. net) 
belong to the new series of ‘Virgilian Studies’ in which Dr. 
Warde Fowler’s striking comments have appeared. The con- 
clusions of the Professor and the lady will strike some old- 
fashioned scholars as far-fetched, perhaps, because they do not 
realise how much has come down to us concerning Virgil. The 
‘ Lives’ of that poet are not extant, so far as we are aware, in 
any modern English edition, and we have to use a German 
one. From tradition, which we see no valid reason to dispute, 
it is possible to get inferences as to the order in which the 
Books of the ‘ Aeneid’ were written, and the approach to com- 
pleteness which our present text exhibits. We do not always 
agree with Miss Crump, but she has worked out with con- 


siderable ingenuity an order for all the respective Books. There. 


is little doubt that Book III came first. Prof. Butler has done 
more: he has examined afresh the height of Virgil’s 
achievement, written notes which clear up difficulties of language, 
ad proffered ingenious solurions of discrepancies and omissions 
in the plan of the book which have long been recognised by 
scholars. We do not know why he should reprint the whole 
text of the Book. It would have been sufficient to note the 
lines in which his text differs from these in ordinary use. These 
are few. But, though everyone talks of saving paper and re- 
ducing the cost ef books, we find few who consider such points. 
Publishers go on in the old way, reprinting what is not wanted. 


PERSONAL ASPECTS OF JANE AUSTEN, by Mary A. 
Austen-Leigh (Murray, 9s. net). The ‘Memoir of Jane Austen’ 
published fifty years ago by J. E. Austen-Leigh was charming, 
but did not include some details which have since been made 
public. His son and grandson in 1913 produced ‘Jane Austen : 
Her Life and Letters,’ which is by far the best record of an 
elusive character. Miss Austen-Leigh, as a grand-niece of the 
novelist, probably knows all that there is to be known of her 
domestic life and habits; but there is not much that is new and 
important in this latest volume. A good deal of time is spent 
in refuting the remarks of ignorant critics. We do not think 
they are worth so much trouble. Ignorant and inferior comments 
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gather round every author of classic repute. It is more to the 
point to analyse, as a writer has done in our columns, the style 
of Jane Austen. It shows Oxford influences, and a standard of 
education which is not common among writers of the cime. 

Miss Austen-Leigh reprints from the Quarterly Review an in- 
genious thesis that the subject of Jane Austen’s books is Repent- 
ance. There is no doubr that excellent morals can be discovered 
in them; but we could, we fancy, equally well maintain the 
thesis that they represented the Triumph of Love over all 
obstacles. Jane Austen was sincerely religious—that we can 
well believe—but her books lack, as Grant Duff suggested, the 
“nostalgie de I’Infini.”’ Perhaps it is as well that they do, as 
we have enough of it in fiction. It is clear also that she takes 
in her books a practical rather than a spiricual view of a par- 
son’s career. Miss Austen-Leigh should put a well-known quo- 
tation from Tennyson right on p. 109. The nicest ching in her 
book are Jane Austen’s comments, as a girl, on Goldsmith’s 
‘History of England,’ and an account of her life at Chawton by 
a niece, Caroline Austen. A story by Dr. Ethel Smyth is scru- 
tinised, and ‘‘ cannot be accepted as accurate.’’ One detail in 
it strikes us as odd, though Miss Austen-Leigh has noc mentioned 
it. Miss Smyth is represented as having ‘‘a bachelor great-uncle, 
Wm. Smyth, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge.”” We know 
no such Master of Peterhouse in the past, nor does the official 
‘Cambridge University Calendar.’ - 

The family do not seem to agree as to the date when the 
original ‘Memoir ’ came out. Was it 1869, or 1870? 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


As the Water Flows. By Eleanor Barnes. Grant Richards: 25s. 


net. 

Church and Psychical Research, The. By George E. Wright. 
Kegan Paul: 3s. 6d. net. 

Demosthenes Demobilised. A Record of Cambridge Union 
Society Debates. By the Four Presidents. Heffer, Cam- 
bridge: 6s. net. 

Eastern Library, An. By V. C. Scott O’Connor. MacLehose. 

Farm Work throughout the Year. By M. M. Williams. kKout- 
ledge: 3s. 6d. net. 

Macedonia. By A. Goff and H. A. Fawcett. Lane: 21s. net. 

Old at Forty, or Young at Sixty. By Robert S. Carroll. Mac- 
millan: 13s. net. 

Trial of the Wainwrights, The. Edited by H. B. Irving. Hodge : 
10s. 6d. net. ‘ 

Vision and Design. By Roger Fry. Chatto Windus. 25s. net. 

Biographical Dictionary of Modern Rationalists. Compiled by 
Joseph McCabe. Watts: 46s. net. 


Bluestone. By Margaret Wilkinson. Macmillan: 8s. 6d. net. 
Economics of Welfare, The. By A. C. Pigou. Macmillan: 36s. 
net. 


Elmiria Wakes. By Grace Stebbing. Jarrolds: 7s. 6d: net. 
Green Triangle, The. History of the 2/5th Batt. 


wood Foresters. By W. G. Hall. Letchworth Garden City 
Press: 6s. 6d. net. 


Last of the Corinthians, The. By John Gabriel. Odhams: 2s. 


net. 
Love’s Side Street. By ‘‘ Pan.”” Odhams: 8s. 6d. net. 


Place-Names of Northumberland and Durham. By Allen Mawer. 
Cambridge University Press: 20s. net. - 
Renascence. By Allen Killingsworth. Erskine Macdonald. 


The ‘ PRINT-COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY ” is 
to appear once more. This is welcome news, a hint of 
a return to that civilisation and worthy art which the 
war nearly destroyed. The one thing needed to-day is 
good taste founded on knowledge. Commercial stuff 
plays far too great a part in the Press, which is, in 
general, the paradise of the inexpert. The Quarterly 
will be published by Messrs. Dent, and its editing is in 
the skilful hands of Mr. Campbell Dodgson, who needs 
no introduction. We hope that all lovers of prints will 
support it. Many of them will return to it as an old 
and sure friend. 


SAFEGUARDING WOMEN’S 
FUTURE 


of an interesting booklet 
Insurances for women, 


Every woman should obtain a co 

dealing with a special series o 

4 «= giving full particulars and clear and simple examples of the 

iii; many benefits afforded by the various policies issued by 
the “British Dominions,” 


Send for your copy to-day (post free), 
Address: Women's Section. 


79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 1, 


Head Offices British Domintens House, 
Royal Exchange Avenue, London. E.C.3, 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 
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SPORT 


Some excellent fielding and creditable bowling by 
England, and a really startling bowling feat by Aus- 
tralia, characterised the first two innings of the first 
Test Match. To have dismissed the Australian team 
for 267 should have ensured the Englishmen a first 
innings’ lead, and the collapse of their strong batting 
side can only have been due to really good bowling 
against them. Strudwick deserves praise for his per- 
formance behind the wicket, and Hitch appears to have 
brought off a brilliant throw-out. ‘The surprise of the 
team, however, was Woolley, whose slow bowling on 
the fast ground took two wickets, and who, with his 52, 
made the highest score of his side. It was Wadding- 
ton’s misfortune twice to miss the heaviest Australian 
scorer; doubtless this was attributable to over-anxious- 
ness, a trait most likely to occur in a young player 
impressed with the tremendousness of the occasion. 


In the third innings the Australians teok full advan- 
tage of their opportunity, and only failed by eight runs 
to beat the record score in a Test Match of 589, made 
by England in the last Tour. This looks as though the 
English bowling were weak, but Mr. E. R. Wilson in a 
cable put it down rather to good batting than bad 
bowling. The English fielding, however, was obviously 
not up to the mark in this innings,even Strudwick fail- 
ing for once. The fourth innings opened promisingly, 
though the necessary 659 was an almost impossible 
figure to reach. But, except for Hobbs, Hendren, and 
Hearne—three bright H’s—and a useful 4o from 
Rhodes, the team did not do what it should have done. 


The match, of course, was disappointing. With bats- 
men such as it possesses, the English team should be 
capable of producing 400 runs an innings without undue 
exertion. Mailey seems to bother them rather badly, 
but in time they should get used to him. On the other 
hand, none of the English bowlers, fast or slow, seems 
to be good enough seriously to trouble batsmen like 
Messrs. Armstrong and Bardsley. For those who take 
comfort .in statistics and precedents, there is promise 
in the reflection that in the last tour, when England won 
on the series, she was badly beaten in the first match. 


Last Saturday at Leicester the Rugby team chosen 
to represent England defeated the South decisively. 
The South forwards, however, were one short for 
twenty minutes. We notice’ that the names of two 
Newport men, E. Hammett and R. Edwards, appear 
in the English team. The former, who played for 
England last year, is, we suppose, a certainty again in 
the present dearth of good three-quarters. Mr. Cum- 
berlege at back, and Mr. Lowe are not likely to be dis- 
placed, and Mr. C. H. Pilfhan is playing vigorously, 
though a veteran forward. All three are of Black- 
heath, which is quite the best of the London clubs. The 
star of the English side is Mr. W. J. A. Davies, of the 
United Services, a half-back who will give his backs 
many openings. His partner, and two of the three- 
quarters for England remain uncertain. Mr. Small- 
wood, of Leicester, who played for the South, is a 
sound player of experience, and might be better than 
other backs who show occasional brilliance. ~ 


So many things may happen to a horse in a period of 
six months, there or thereabouts, that men who desire 
to bet on next year’s Derby are running an extra risk. 
The temptation is of course based upon the idea that 
the odds now obtainable may shorten. So they may; 
and it is equally true that they may lengthen, that those 
in a hurry to wager would have done well if they had 
waited. It appears, however, that Sir H. Bird’s Mon- 
arch is a slightl~ better favourite than Mr. Whineray’s 
Leighton or Mr. J. B. Joel’s Humorist, and that others 
whose names are likely to become familiar include Sir 
James Buchanan’s Alan Breck, Mr. J. White’s Graneby 
and Lord Glanely’s Westward Ho! The significance 
of this is that the race is understood to be unusually 
*“ open.’’ Monarch beat Humorist—by about two feet 
—when they last met. Admirers of the former are con- 
vinced that the same thing will happen when they meet 
again, admirers of the latter are equally convinced that 
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it will not, and earlier in the year Alan Breck beat Mon- 


arch. Nothing has ever beaten Leighton, Graneby has 
only been seen once, when he won with ease, and 
Westward Ho! has never been seen at all. Reason for 
a preference seems hard to find. 


The Football Association seems to be waking up to a 
sense of the spirit which prevails among its exponents. 
We observe that on Monday a resolution was carried 
by the Council that a sub-committee should be ap- 
pointed to consider what, if any, steps should be taken 
by the Association to inculcate and propagate the best 
spirit of sport in the game. The amateurs on the sub- 
committee should have no difficulty in discovering 
several steps which would serve to make the profes- 
sional game cleaner. For one thing, any resentment 
of the referee’s judgment should be so_ heavily 
penalized as to make it impossible, and so should ob- 
vious and purposeful breaches of the rules. 


-We notice also a sensible resolution by the Council 
that signed comments in the Press by players on their 
colleagues and opponents, should cease, as leading to 
resentment and discord. The Council are also against 
forecasts of the results of matches, and they request the 
clubs concerned to take the necessary steps to stop 
these practices. This is a blow for the cheap press, 
and we hope it will be a knock-out. How can a player 
speak with any decency about his own performances, 
or criticise colleagues who have failed? To throw 
bouquets at oneself has always been difficult, and ought 
to be impossible. If a player deserves them, he ought 
to get them from other people, critics with a knowledge 
of the game. This is all painfully obvious; but the As- 


sociation has some way to travel before it reaches the 


paths of good taste and genuine sport. 


The folly of Dick Kerr’s Ladies Football team per- 
forming at night with the help of an enormous artificial 
illumination is the sort of thing that fetches a crowd. 
The team was not seen in London, but the ‘‘ pictures,” 
of course, exhibit one of the players bouncing a ball. 
Women are not physically fitted to play football, and, 
if they ever attempted to do so, would injure themselves 
seriously. The whole affair, of ocurse, is merely what 
the Hippodrome used frankly to call a ‘‘ beauty show.” 
Crowds go to see women running about with bare knees 
and no skirts. But why drag in football? Played by 
the wrong sex, it is a mere parody of sport. 


The welcome news is announced that India is to send 
a challenge for the Davis Cup in i921. Thus yet 
another country enters the Lawn Tennis lists. We 
wish them luck, and welcome them as another and a 
much-needed bulwark of Empire. If the mother- 
country cannot win the Cup, it is natural that she 
should wish it to remain within the Empire instead of 
going outside it. We notice that the question of the 
inclusion in the Indian team of the dapper little 
Japanese, M. Schmidzu, was discussed. The decision 
of the meeting not to include him we consider wise. 
Though, as a resident in India of two or more years’ 
duration, he qualifies as a representative, it seems to us 
better to confine membership of the team to players of 
British and Indian birth. The same question arose in 
this country last season over the inclusion or otherwise 
of Mr. R. Lycett, the Australian, in the British Isles 
team, and a similar decision was then reached. 


The billiard championship in these days is by no 
means secure, as it was in the days of John Roberts. 
Indeed, the latest champion since Inman must be think- 
ing :— 

° ‘* At my back I always hear, 

Some new champion hovering near.’’ 
Smith and Falkiner are much in the same class, and 
it seems quite probable that one at any time might beat 
the other. It is not so much a matter of proficiency 
as nerves. Well set in a big break, a player fails at an 
easy loser which an amateur would pocket. Physical 
health and temperament count for a great deal in these 
conditions. The man who can play steadily up to his 


form in his most serious engagements is the man to — 
trust, as every form of test match shows. 


XUM 
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EHRMANNS 
FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS 


Special Selection 


FOR THE XMAS PERIOD. 
Perfect Articles of Exceptional Value. 
Selected from the well-known “PINK LIST” 


(obtainable on application), quoting 


unsurpassed assortment of genuine reliable 


Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


CHAMPAGNE, Moet & Chandon, Sec 

SAUMUR, Bouvet Ladubay, fine Cuvée... 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, Pol Prince... 
PORT, Crown Secco Extra, Grand Tawny 
BURGUNDY, Chambertin 1916 
CLARET, Chateau Soutard 1916... sia 
MOSELLE, Berncastler Cabinet ... wee 
CHABLIS, Superior Chablis (Village) ... 
SHERRY, Superior Amontillado Fino... 
GRAVES, Haut Graves ... 
SAUTERNE, Superior Medium D am 


COGNAC, Grand Old Liquer Cognac, 
1865 Vintage --- ots ons 


EHRMANNS, 


‘Please quote “S.R.” 


Per Doz. 


an 


84/- 
96/- 


250/- 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. L 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


@LD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Ceuntry. 


OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


FINE 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


: 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, 
Telegcaph RUCEASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Barrie’s Quality 
Street, Edit. De Luxe, illus. by Hugh Thomson, 30s. ; Carmen, 


‘illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. De Luxe, 30s.; Rupert Brookes’ John 


Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, 7s. 6d.; Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron, coloured piates, large paper, 25s.; Doré Gallery, 12s. ; 
Caw’s Scottish Painting, Past and Present, 2ls.; Warner’s 
Imperial Cricket, £2 5s. Od. ; Beardsley: Early and Later Works, 
2 vols., £2 10s. Od.; Bell’s Shakespeare, 1785, illustrated, 12 
12 vols., calf, 35s.; Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian 
Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 21s.; Thornton’s Ameri- 
canisms; An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 
1912; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; 
Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, £10 10s.; 19 Early 
Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s.; Aubrey 
Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.— 
Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want 
a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send e 
a list of books you will exchange for others. Epwarp BAKER’S 
Great Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR gives 

Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, Extempore Dis- 

course, Lecturing, Reading. Reciting and Voice-Production. 
Also Corrects Faulty Articulation. Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY 
Canpipates, Barristers and Ladies. Terms forwarded.—446, 
Stranp (Charing Cross), W.C.2. 


AMBRIDGE GRADUATE takes few BOYS at his home 

at seaside (West). Term or holidays. Individual care and 

tuition. Full particulars and references, Box 55, c/o 
SaturpDay Review, 9, King Street, W.C.2. 


T MENSTONE HOUSE, NEWBURY, Miss D. Ventham, 

M.A. Lond. (late of St. Mary’s Hall, Cheltenham) receives 

Girls for good modern education and home life. Individual 
care. Excellent situation, beautiful grounds. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle, 
DISCOVERY OF THE RESPIRATORY SE 

of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and key 

to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. 

Breathing becomes copious, the voice full, and the walk bucyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

WITHOUT FOR OPERATION. 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 PARK STRSET, LONDON, W.1. 


NEW TRAVEL BOOK: 
“FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL BY LAND, WATER & AIR.” 


By F. HEDGES BUTLER. Author of “‘ Through Lapland with 
Skis and Reindeer.” 89 Illustrations. 


PRICE 21/- 
Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Published by T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


Post FREE: 

At Home and Abroad 
One Year £1 10 4 
Half Year 15 2 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
BROOME (SELANGOR) RUBBER 


Tue EicutH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Broome (Selan- 
gor) Rubber Plantations, Ltd., was held on the 20th inst., at the 
Company’s offices, 4, Buckingham Gate, S.W., Mr. Joseph 
Kelly (chairman and managing director) presiding. 

Mr. H. Symons, on behalf of the secretaries (Rosehaugh Com- 
pany, Ltd.), read the notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the profit on trading for the 
past year amounted to £15,264, as compared with £20,920 in 
the preceding year. The gross proceeds of sale of rubber were 
£47,772, or a few shillings less than the corresponding figure 
in the accounts to 30th June, 1919. Crop expenditure is 426,960, 
as against £23,488 due, of course, to harvesting a larger quan- 
tity of rubber. Sale charges, freight and insurance are conse- 
quently higher, being £5,056, against £3,807. After deducting 
London administration charges, etc., which are slightly less than 
in the previous year, there remains a net profit of £13,500. We 
carried forward from season 1918-19 £7,763, making a total of 
£21,264 standing to the credit of profit and loss account. An 
interim dividend was paid in the spring, absorbing £9,645, and 
with regard to the balance of £11,619, the directors propose that 
£5,000 should be transferred to the reserve and £6,619 carried 
forward to the next account. This carry forward is subject to 
corporation profits tax and excess profits duty, if any. We make 
out that there is no liability for excess profits duty, and che 
amount payable in respect of corporation profits tax, if any, 
should only amount to a small figure. 

Your directors regret that they cannot recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend, which we could distribute, because it is 
most advisable in the company’s interest to conserve cash re- 
sources as far as possible in view of the low price at present 
ruling for our commodity. 

The balance-sheet is sec forth in the usual manner and calls 
for little comment. After increasing the reserve by £5,000, 
which we are asking you to do to-day, this account will figure 
in the balance-sheet at £30,000. Add to this che issued capital 
of £128,600, and we get a total of £158,600, which practically 
represents the cost of our estates, buildings, machinery, etc., 
which you will see on the other side of the balance-sheet stands 
in our books at £158,842. The amount of £7,111 under the 
heading of ‘‘Income-Tax Reserve’’ is more -than sufficient to 
cover the whole liability for the income-tax year ending on the 
5th April next, although only three-fourths of that assessment 
falls due to be debited to the past season’s account. The only 
item on the credit side of the balance-sheet is that of £1,000, 
representing an investment at cost. . 

The Broome Company, in conjunction with associated com- 
panies and individuals, have formed a private syndicate to under- 
take. planting of produce (other than rubber or tea) in Tangan- 
yika Territory, East Africa, and the directors are confident that 
profitable results will be obtained. 

With regard to the future, I am afraid I cannot tell you very 
much, for it is an extremely risky matter to prophesy. As every- 
one connected with the rubber industry is aware, it is the 
market in the United States that controls the position: they 
are by far the largest users of our product and consume at least 
three-fourths of the annual output. We can only hope that the 
smaller quancity of rubber produced, together with a steadily 
increasing demand on the part of American manufacturers, will 
enable the present large stocks to be absorbed, and this should 
result in a better price being obtained. The various nations on 
the Continent must also come into the market at some future 
date, and this should also assist matters. 

I now beg to move :—‘‘ That the reports and accounts, as 
submitted to this meeting, be and are hereby approved and 
adopted, that £5,000 be transferred to the reserve, and the 
balance of £6,619 1s. 6d. be carried forward to the next account.’’ 

Mr. Arthur V. Houghton seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 


Safeguard your Health with 


The Best Remedy known fer 
COUGHS, 
COLDS, 


A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 

TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, 

AOTS LIKE A CHARM IN 
DIARRHGA, COLIC, 


and other bewel complaints. 


Always ask for a 
“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Asthma, Bronchitis. 
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SPRING MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


25 December 1920 


DIVIDEND No. 4. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 15 per 
cent. (3s. Od. per share) has been declared, payable to share- 
holders registered at the close of business on the 3lst December, 
1920, and to holders of COUPON No. 4 attached to Share 
Warrants to Bearer. 


The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be closed 
from the Ist to the 7th January, 1921, both days inclusive. 

Dividend Warrants will be dispatched as soon as possible after 
the final London Transfer Returns have been received and 
verified ac the Head Office in Johannesburg. 

Coupon No. 4 attached to Share Warrants will be payable 
at the Head Office and London Office of the Company on and 
after the 4th February, 1921. Further intimation will be given 
by advertisement as to when Coupons may be presented. 

By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 

London Transfer Office : 

5, London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
16th December, 1920. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
DIVIDEND No. 18. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 30 per 
cent. (6s. Od. per share) has been declared payable to share- 
holders registered at the close of business on the 3lst December, 
1920, and to holders of COUPON No. 18 attached to Share 
Warrants to Bearer. 


The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be closed 
from the 1st to the 7th January, 1921, both days inclusive. 

Dividend Warrants will be dispatched as soon as possible after 
the final London Transfer Returns have been received and 
verified ac the Head Office in Johannesburg. 


Coupon No. 18 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer will be 
payable at the Head Office, London Office, and Credit Mobilier 
Frangais, Paris, on and after the 4th February, 1921. Further 
intimation will be given by advertisement as to when Coupons 
may be presented. 


Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office 
to Shareholders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject 
to deduction of English Income Tax. 


Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office 
to Shareholders resident in France, and Coupons paid by the 
Credit Mobilier Francais, Paris, will be subject to a deduction 
on account of French Income Tax and French Transfer Duty. 


By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 


London Transfer Office: - 
5, London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
16th December, 1920. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages. ] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities 


FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 


103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.€.4 


Chief Office: 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Esq. Joun Rosert Freeman, Esq. 
Ri. Fansee. Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Hosnouse 


Capt. Hon. E. A. Firzroy, M.P. Bart. 
DC. RutTHerForD, Esg., J.P. E. J. Esg.. J.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
oumuiane es am the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medica! Examination. No 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 


XUM 
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ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


Tue ELEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Anglo-Per- 
sian Oil Co., Ltd., was held on the 20th inst., at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Sir Charles. Greenway, 
Bart. (the chairman), presiding. 


The Chairman said: The statement you have before you is, 
I am pleased to say, again a most satisfactory one, and one 
which fully confirms the forecast which I made last year. Not- 
withstanding that the period covered by these accounts showed 
no very large increase in the throughput of our refinery, there is 
a substantial increase in profits, and for the current and succeed- 
ing years, as our various extensions come into operation, these 
will be very largely augmented. 


Dealing now with the profit and loss account, you will see 
that although the gross profit amounted to £3,458,418 14s. 6d., 
as compared with £2,287,624 13s. 3d. in the previous year, or an 
increase of nearly £1,200,000, the net profit only showed an 
increase of little over £600,000. This considerable variation is 
almost entirely due to large increased payments for income tax 
and royalty. The net balance at the credit of the profit and loss 
account amounts to 51,848,841 1s. 10d., as compared with 
£735,527 19s. 8d. in the previous year. We have already paid 
the usual dividend of 6 per cent. per annum on the Preference 
shares, and it is now proposed to declare a further participating 
dividend on the Preference shares at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum, and a dividend of 20 per cent. per annum on the Ordi- 
nary shares, both less income tax. . 


On previous occasions I have referred to the return which His 
Majesty’s Government have been getting on the capital which 
they had invested in the company. I do not propose co go into 
figures, but I would like to point out that this return is not to 
be measured merely by the dividend which is now being declared 
on the Ordinary shares. Directly, and indirectly, their return 
on the capital, which up to a short time before the close of the 
financial year now under review, represented their interest in the 
company, was far more than cent. per cent., and the new capital 
subscribed by them at the end of last year will, in due course, no 
doubt, yield a proportionate return. 


One or two of the extensions and developments to which I drew 
attention last year are already beginning to show their results. 
Among these I may mention “Scottish Oils, Lrd.,”’ which as a 
result of the economies effected by the amalgamation, and 
assisted also by the favourable markets which have obtained 
during the present year, is now making a fair profit, notwith- 
standing that since we took over the concerns the working 
expenses have in other directions been increased by no less than 
£700,000 per annum, owing to increased wages, shorter hours, 
and dearer coal. This early fulfilment of the anticipations ex- 
pressed by me when | last addressed you is extremely gratifyin 
to the board. . 


An interest which we have arranged to take in a French com- 
pany is important. Attempts have been made in Parliament to 
throw doubt upon our wisdom in undertaking this development. 
In reply to these I need only say that the quantiry of petroleum 
products which we shall shortly be in a position to market will be 
far in excess of the quantity that we can possibly dispose of in 
the United Kingdom. This being the case, there were only two 
alternatives before us, either (1) to create our own distributing 
organisations outside the United Kingdom for the sale of these 
surplus products, or (2) to sell them cto one or the other of the 
only two companies which are in a position to handle them at 
such prices as they might be willing to pay. What this would 
mean is best gathered from che fact that were we now marketing 
ourselves the whole of our products our profits would be fully 
double what they are to-day. 


Between these two alternatives there can be no question as 
to which was the proper course to pursue. 


Another new departure requiring explanation is the interest 
we have acquired in a company we have established under the 
title of the British Oil Bunkering Co., Ltd. This, like the 
French company, is another necessary development of our busi- 
ness if it is to be carried ‘on independently and our products be 
disposed of to the best advantage. 


Our fields in Persia still maintain their extraordinary high rate 
of yield, maintaining their pressure in a perfectly marvellous 
manner. We have still no new fields in Persia to report, as our 
operations have again been considerably interfered with during 
the past twelve months by transport and other difficulties, but 
the testing of the areas previously referred to, as well as others 
since selected, is being carried on as actively as possible, and 
there is every reason for anticipating favourable results. 


To meet our increasing transport requirements we have, since 
I last addressed you, arranged for further large additions to our 
fleet, and the total number of vessels which we and our asso- 
ciated companies now have afloat, building or on order is 110, 
with a dead-weight capacity of over 1,000,000 tons—a fleet which 
is, I believe, not equalled by that of any other company. It is 
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needless to say that we have only entered upon this big pro- 
gramme of tanker construction at a time when building costs 
are so high after the most serious consideration and in full con- 
fidence that the step will not only be justified pecuniarily but’ is 
an absolutely necessary corollary of our other developments. 


As indicated in the earlier part of my remarks, our relations 
with the Persian Government continue to be of a most cordial 
character. 


As to Mesopotamia, you will no doubt have seen from the 
Press the controversy which is going on in regard to the oil 
rights which were acquired before the war by us and others from 
the Turkish Government. The United States have, it is much to 
be regretted, made a Diplomatic question of this matter on the 
ground that the recognition of these rights would be introducing 
the policy of the ‘‘closed door’’ in Mesopotamia in violation of the 
mandatory principle. The object of this agitation is apparent, 
but it is difficult for us in this country to conceive how such an 
obviously erroneous contention can receive the diplomatic support 
of the United States Government, and I feel that it is my duty, 
as well as that of every loyal British and American subject, to 
endeavour to dispel the cloud of misunderstanding which has been 
created around this subject by Press writers and others in order 
that the people of the two nations may have no doubt as to the 
real point at issue. This point is a very simple one indeed. It 
is a well-known doctrine of State succession that the Power 
which inherits alien territory must recognise previously acquired 
rights of private owners. The Standard Oil Company before the 
war claim to have acquired certain oil rights in Palestine which 
may, for all anyone knows to-day, be just as valuable as the 
Mesopotamian oil rights. Similarly, we and other nationals 
before the war acquired rights in Mesopotamia and in other parts 
of the former Turkish Empire. 


All these rights will necessarily have to be recognised, to the 
extent of the non-enemy interests in them, by the Administration, 
Arab or whatever else it may be, which eventually undertakes 
the government of the mandated territories, unless, of course, the 
principles of Bolshevism are to be adopted in dealing with them. 
There is no question here of the ‘‘ closed door’’ to America, but 
quite the contrary. If the Standard Oil Company’s rights in 
Palestine are to be recognised—and I have seen no indication 
that chey have any desire to abandon them—our rights and the 
rights of other Nationals other than enemy in the late Turkish 
Empire must equally be recognised. To act  other- 
wise would be to adopt the policy of the ‘‘closed 
door’? in favour of America and against British and other 
national interests. This object is no doubt the one thac the sup- 
porters of the agitation have in view in the strong opposition 
which they have in chis and other directions set up against the 
attempts of this country to make itself less dependent upon 
foreign-controlled concerns for its supplies of oil. But it is 
difficult to believe chat the monopolistic aims which are at the 
back of this opposition can receive support from the American 
nation as a whole, or that these aims should for a moment be 
allowed to disturb the friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. I had a call from Mr. Bedford, the Head of the Standard 
Oil Company, on this subject a short time ago on the eve of 
his departure to the United States, and on my explaining to him 
the misapprehension which existed on the American side as to 
the alleged ‘‘closed door ’’ policy in Mesopotamia, I am ‘pleased 
to say that he appeared to be quite satisfied, and gave me an 
assurance that he would make it his first duty on arrival in 
America to endeavour to clear up the unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing which exists on this subject between the two countries, an 
assurance which I hope shortly co see fulfilled, because I am 
satisfied that Mr. Bedford—who is a large-minded man—is him- 
self well disposed towards this country, and would not for a 
moment support any policy of selfishness likely to cause dis- 
agreement between the two notions. 


America’s ‘ SACRIFICE.” 


Before I leave this subject I would like to refer to the pathetic 
account which was given recently in the Press of the enormous 
sacrifice which the United States had made in depleting itself— 
not without valuable consideration, be it remembered—of its re- 
serves of oil for che welfare of the rest of the world. This was 
made the basis for claiming that American producers are entitled 
to their share in future oilfields outside America as well as the 
enormous ones in the United States and elsewhere which they 
already hold.” But I would like to point out that the drain on 
American reserves will be checked just as much, and in fact a 
great deal more, if those outside territories are worked by British 
French, or other Nationals than they would be if worked by 
Americans. The only difference is that in the lacter case America 
would still command its 80 per cent. to 85 per cent. of the oil 
supplies of the world, and the rest of the world be still left 
almost entirely dependent upon the present monopoly. 


No one can reasonably object to American producers claiming 
a fair share of the world’s supplies. But every other country 
in the world is entitled to object to their demanding a permanent 
80 to 85 per cenc. of the world’s supplies—(hear, hear)—and to 
resent most strongly their opposition to the attempts of Great 
Britain and other countries co. secure their fair share of these 
supplies, and one more nearly corresponding to their own require- 
ments. To bring forward the mandatory principle in support of 
monopoly and of confiscation of acquired rights is to travesty all 
thac the mandatory principle means. and the principles which, 
through the League of Nations, the rest of the world is endea- 
vouring to establish. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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TEA AND RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 


Tue ANNUAL GeNgRAL MegtinG of the shareholders of this com- 
pany was held at the registered office, 4, Buckingham Gate, 
London, S.W., on Thursday, December 16, Mr. J. Roydon 
Hughes presiding in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Arthur 
A. Baumann (chairman of the company), owing to illness. 


The twenty-third report of the directors, for the year ended 
June 30, 1920, having been posted to each of the shareholders, 


was taken as read. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the reports and 
accounts, said: The loss on trading for the past year amounted 
to £2,130, and after adding London administration expenses, 
income tax, and interest, etc., there is a debit balance of £4,402. 
We carried forward last year £1,475, and have received a refund 
of £2,570 in respect of income tax. We have another item to 
the debit of the Government, viz., £3,000 excess profits duty 
paid, which now falls due to be refunded. When we have re- 
ceived payment from the Government in this connection we shall 
have received back the total amount of excess profits duty paid 
by the Company to date. The Debenture interest and dividend on 
the 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares absorbs 44,970, and 
there remains a net debit balance of £2,327 to be carried for- 
ward to the next year. The rubber crop realised a small profit, 
but the tea was disposed of at a loss, as you will see from the 
trading account. The cost of production has increased, I am 
sorry to say, entirely due to factors beyond the control of the 
Board, but, as mentioned in the report, the fall in exchange 
should bring it down considerably. 


Witch reference to the balance sheet, there is little I can add 
to the figures before you. Coast advance reserve is reduced to 
£353, due to the fact that we have written off the sum of £1,238 
from the item of coast advances, which now figures on the credit 
side of the balance sheet at £5,643. The item of fire insurance 
suspense account £1,449, represents the balance in hand re- 
covered from the underwriters in connection with the loss of the 
Venture factory (which was destroyed by fire last Christmas 
Day), after paying for a new factory out of the proceeds of the 
insurance money. This sum is an amount we shall have to pay 
away in due course, but which is being held up pending the 
completion, to our satisfaction, of certain works in hand. 

‘Owing to conditions prevailing earlier in the year your direc- 
tors sent instructions to Ceylon that manuring for this season 
must cease and every possible economy be exercised without 
detriment to the estates and their future prospects. The only 
policy which can be successful in tea at present is to reduce 
expenditure to the lowest possible figure and give careful attention 
to manufacture, for fine grades are the only teas which have met 
with good competition for some months past. We were prevented 
from taking” full advantage of these conditions, for the Venture 
factory was burnt down in December, 1919, and although money 
received from the insurance company was sufficient to put up a 
new building and re-erect machinery, during the period of recon- 
struction, Lawrence factory had to take in more leaf than it could 

~ do full justice co. The Venture factory is not-yet running to our 
satisfaction owing to certain machinery not giving the best results 
after re-erection. This matter, however, is having the attention 
of our Ceylon agents, and we hope to hear soon that the machi- 
nery is running smoothly and turning out tea of the best quality 
possible. 

Prices of rubber are now lower than ever known since the 
industry was first started in the East, and we can only hope that 
wich the agreed restriction of output and a possible revival of 
trade conditions in the United States the present heavy stocks 
will be rapidly reduced and a consequent improvement in“ price 
should result. As you will have seen in the. returns published, 
our cea crop for this season to the end of November was 50,000 
lb. odd below the same five months of 1919. This is largely due 
to finer plucking. Weather also was very unfavourable up to the 
end of October. Rubber, on the other hand, was 5,700 Ib. ahead 
of last season in the same period. With reference to the Pre- 
erence dividend, which ic has been customary to pay each half- 

- year, the directors regret that on this occasion it will have to 
be passed. I now beg to move the adoption of the reports and 
accounts as submicted to this meeting, and will ask Mr. Herbert 
to second the resolution, but before putting it to the vote I shall 
be pleased to answer any questions you may wish to ask co the 
best of my ability. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert seconded. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Chairman moved that Mr. Arthur A. Baumann and Mr. 
F. P. Robjent be re-elected directors of the company. 

Sir Alfred Dent seconded, and the resolution was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Saunders proposed the re-election of the retiring auditors, 
Messrs. Singleton, Fabian and Co., for the ensuing year at a fee 
of 30 guineas. 

Mr. Edward Dent seconded, and the proposition was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Dent: I presume the debenture interest will be paid? 

The Chairman: Yes, sir; and I hope the next time we meet 
we shall have a much more favourable report. 

Mr. Saunders proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
his admirable conduct of the business, and to the agents and 
staff in the East, upon whom, he said, the bulk of the work feli. 

Mr. Dent seconded, and the motion was carried unanimously. 
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THE CITY 


The past week has shown no decided improvement in 
the general market position. Again the story is one of 
liquidation, falling values, and general slackness. The 
failure of Farrow’s Bank has not improved business, 
although the actual effect on markets has been insig- 
nificant. The week has been a short one, and the close 
appre ch of the Christmas holidays has had the usual 
retarding effect on transactions generally. With the 
Stock Exchange closed from Thursday evening until 
Tuesday morning, there remains the hope that the then 
remaining days of 1920 may do something at least to 
retrieve the depression of the past few weeks. 


It is deplorable that the newspapers in their eager 
search for ‘‘ stunts,’’ should allow themselves to dis- 
tort facts, and publish sensational articles which tend 
further to depress the stock and share markets, and too 
often are the cause of frightening timid holders into un- 
wise realisation of their investments at a heavy loss. 
On Sunday last we were treated to a long diatribe on 
an ‘‘ unprecedented slump in the City ’’ in heavy type 
across the front page of one of the leading journals. 
Our flesh was made to creep with vivid pictures of 
great financial houses on the verge of failure, stories 
of coming hard times, and the ‘‘ passing of the boom 
of war wealth.’’ It is only too true that the financial 
world is passing through a difficult time, but those best 
qualified to know are confident that the trouble will pass 
away, and that we shall return to a far better market 
position than that prevailing to-day. These scare 
articles do much harm, are in great part untrue, and 
are a mere pandering to the love of sensationalism. 


Against this irresponsible rubbish we have the views 
It is refreshing 
to note the reasonable tone which pervades the review 
of the general situation in Lloyds Bank monthly report 
just issued. The writer says :—‘‘ In spite of the un- 
favourable factors, the outlook is not altogether un- 
hopeful, and there are undoubtedly some bright spots, 
one of which is the favourable tendency for the re- 
habilitation of the pound as measured in terms of 
foreign currency. This, if continued, should -further 
help to cheapen the price of food, and if it is possible 
to secure a permanent peace between capital and 
labour, it is only reasonable to anticipate a period of 
lower prices, while the cost of living may be accom- 
panied by a higher standard of living, provided all are 
willing to work their hardest and increase production.”’ 


The failure of Farrow’s Bank is particularly deplor- 
able, because practically all its customers are small 
people, who can ill afford to lose their small savings. 
The climax was not a surprise in City circles, where 
adverse rumours had been persistent for several weeks 
past, if not longer. It was hoped by some that the 
Bank of England or the Treasury would come to the 
rescue of the concern, as, in fact, they did immediately 
after the declaration of war. At that time a similar 
catastrophe threatened, and so tight was ready money 
with Farrow’s Bank that it found it necessary to refuse 
payment of even small cheques under £2, pleading the 
moratorium as an excuse. This was a course none of 
the Banks adopted, although legally they would have 
been within their right had they done so. There was 
never any real reason to believe, however, that Far- 
row’s Bank would be rescued this time. The circum- 
stances did not warrant any such step, prone as the 
banks are to prevent the fall of any deserving: insti- 
tution. 


After the wave of war-time prosperity, and of ex- © 


travagance, it is inevitable that there should be re- 
action, and the first to feel the effects are what may be, 


called the luxury trades. For example, some of the . 


leading motor companies, such as Napier and Straker 
Squire, have issued reports which are proving very dis- 
appointing to their shareholders. Drapery profits, too, 
are showing the effects of the reaction. One of the 
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great wholesale houses, Messrs. Stafford Northcote, 
who specialise in lace and other luxury articles, as dis- 
tinguished from clothing necessaries, have to 


that their profits this year are about one quarter of 


those of 1919. 


The Rubber position still gives ground for anxiety. 
The price of the raw product has now fallen below one 
shilling in this country, and the drop is even greater in 
New York. Up to the present, rubber investors gener- 
ally have viewed the outlook with complaisance, be- 
cause they fully believed that the steps taken by the 
Rubber Growers Association to restrict output would 
retrieve the position. Fears are however now ex- 
pressed in many quarters as to whether the 25 per 
cent. reduction of output is adequate. 


The Association is an eminently practical body of 
men, representing all the important interests in the 
rubber world, and may be trusted to act for the best, 
but it would seem to the outside investor that the steps 
taken now should be drastic, and many large holders 
think either a 50 per cent. reduction or a universal stop- 
page during the winter should be speedily arranged. 
Be this as it may, it would seem highly important that 
every possible means of applying rubber to new pur- 
poses should be used, and it is the general belief that 
there is considerable scope in this direction. It is re- 
assuring that the Governments of Ceylon and the Malay 
States are offering financial assistance to enable 
growers to tide over this difficult period. A Rubber 
Bank has also been suggested, but with Government 
aid this would not appear to be necessary. Meanwhile, 
it is reported that there is a substantial reduction in the 
November crop returns, so that evidently the estates, 
as a whole, are in dead earnest in their support of the 
restriction scheme. 


_ Amid the general depression in the Rubber markets 
one cheering fact seems to have been entirely over- 
looked. Many. rubber plantation companies have 
another string to their bow in the production of copra. 
This commodity is in great demand in the manufacture 
of margarine and other products, and at the moment 
realises about £47 per ton. The cost of production 
being round about £17 per ton, it will be seen that 
there is an ample margin of profit at the present sale 
price, and as not very long ago it rose well above £60 
per ton, there is reasonable ground for hope that later 
the profit may increase still further. 


The Rand Gold Mining Companies’ dividends just de- 
clared are distinctly encouraging. The all-round in- 
crease is, of course, due to the high price obtained for 
gold, and there is no reason to suppose that, in respect 
of the current year, there will be any material alteration 
in the aggregate gold production. Without the ad- 
- vanced price of gold, the display would have been dif- 
ferent in many cases. The latest dividends announced 
by two of the gold-producers of the Eastern Rand are 
a considerable improvement upon the same companies’ 
earlier declarations. Brakpan’s 30 per cent. for the 
current. half-year compares with 15 per cent. for both 
the two preceding half-years. Springs Mines’ 15 per 
cent. is three times the rate paid for the first half of this 
year, while twelve months ago no dividend at all was 
declared. ‘The Rand Selection Corporation, one of the 
mining-finance companies associated with the group to 
which the Brakpan and Springs’ Mines belong, an- 
nounce a dividend of 17} per cent. as against one of 10 
per cent. last December. | 


There would certainly appear fo be nothing in the Oil 


market itself to warrant the very heavy selling of the 
leading shares experienced during the past week or so, 
but doubtless the reason is to be found in the inter- 
national trading depression. Mexican Eagles have been 
the most readily sold, and they and other leaders have 
come on the market in large quantities from home and 
abroad. As a result a general fall in prices has taken 
place during the past ten days, as will be seen from the 


following table :— 
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Dec. 20 Dec. 10 
Mexican Eagles 9! 10 37 
Shells 6} he 
Royal Dutch 47 
Scottish American 19/3 21/6 
Phoenix Oil ... 9/- 11/6 
Kern River .. 20/- 21/9 


Only to a very small extent has the Mexican Eagle 
price been helped by the Company’s issue of one share 
at par for every two old shares held. Such issues ap- 
pear no longer to be a bull point from the point of view 
of the investor, especially when they mean the putting 
up of further capital. 


The Cornish mining position seems brighter than it 
did a few weeks ago. Mr. Oliver Wethered, whose as- 
sociation with Cornish mining has extended over very 
many years, spoke at a meeting in Cornwall the other 
day very confidently of the ever-increasing demand for 
china-clay which so many properties in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Austell produce. Captain Moreing, another 
mining expert, said that, while the tin outlook was 
doubtful at the moment, no investor need be depressed 
on that score. There was more tin in Cornwall than 
had ever been dug out, and the development ef the re- 
sources of the county, he said, still held out very en- 
couraging prospects. 


The persistent selling of Dunlop Rubber shares has 


given rise to persistent rumours of trouble in the camp. 


Now we have an official statement which is somewhat. 


reassuring, as the main feature seems to be that the 
Company has been called upon to finance the comple- 
tion of the plant for the American Company. A fur- 
ther statement on the general position is promised, and 
in the meantime there would seem to be no ground for 
the scare, which has caused a heavy fall in. share 
values. 


At the recent meeting of the Swift (Coventry) Com- 
pany, the well-known makers of Motor-cars and Motor- 
cycles, the chairman referred in rather pessimistic 
terms to the effect of German underselling in this 
country, assisted by the disadvantages against us of the 
German foreign exchange. Having quoted some in- 
stances of how the depreciated value of the mark acts 
on imported German goods, he said: ‘‘ I sincerely wish 
that I were a German manufacturer. This question of 
German underselling is the most serious thing which 
this country has to face.’’ It is greatly to be feared 
that the question of German trade competition is being 
treated far too lightly. The workers there are leaving 
no stone unturned to regain their pre-war position in 
the commercial world, whilst Belgium, France, and 
other European countries are vying with Germany in 
their efforts to the same end. If this could be truly 
said of Britain’s workers, all would be well. 


Lipton’s shareholders seem a rather curious body 
of people. Numerically they are very strong; they 
usually attend all the company’s meetings in force; and 
the smaller the holding of the speaker, the more lengthy 
At the meeting this week, 
which was called to pass a resolution increasing the 
capital to £3,250,000 by the creation of a million new 
shares of £1 each, the large hall at Winchester House 
in the City was crowded, and much opposition was ex- 
hibited to the proposals of the board. Sir Thomas 
Lipton, who presided, argued that, seeing he was such 
a large shareholder himself, he would hardly be likely 
to recommend this measure, if it were not for the good 
of the concern. The Company, he said, could not 
stand still; it must progress, or fall back. He suc- 
ceeded in throwing oil on the troubled waters, and the 
proposal was carried by a considerable majority. The 
new capital, it appears, is not to be issued at present. 


The Chairman of the India Rubber Gutta Percha 
and Telegraph Works, announcing that although the 
accounts showed a balance amply sufficient to pay the 
usual dividend, none could be declared, said the dis- 
ability was due to the amounts paid away in E.P.D, 
and other taxation. 
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LONDON AND RIVER PLATE 
BANK 


Tue Firry-E1cHtuH Orpinary MEETING of the London and River 
Plate Bank, Ltd., was held on the 21st inst. at the Head Office, 
7, Princes Street, E.C., Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Gentlemen,— 


The figures of our balance-sheet_show a considerable and gratify- 
ing rise all round. Our capital has been increased, as was fore- 
shadowed last year, to £2,040,000 by the capitalisation of a por- 
tion of our surplus profits. Our reserve is at the old figure of 
$2,100,000, Our acceptances show an increase of about 
1,000,000, and the same applies to the next item, which latter, 
as you will see, is covered not only by the liability to the cus- 
tomers, but by the security of merchandise. Our loan and deposit 
account also shows an increase of about £1,000,000, and our bills 
for collection an increase of nearly £3,000,q00. These figures, 
as stated in sterling, would have been still more increased in 
many cases if the rates of exchange had been the same as those 
ruling last year. 


On the assets side of the balance-sheet our cash is, roughly, 
#:3,000,000 less, and our bills discounted and advances, etc., are 
46,000,000 more, showing that we are taking our full share of 
the increased business in the countries where we operate. 


Our gross profit was £175,000 higher than last year, but this 
increase to a large extent. was counterbalanced by increased ex- 
penses, and our available profit ultimately comes out at £25,000 
more. Some of the expenses—to the extent of about £40,000— 
are of an exceptional and non-recurring nature, such, for example, 
as the cost of instalment of new branches and the unusual amount 
of passage money for long-deferred holidays. The final result is 
that we have, as the report shows, £854,140 1s. 5d. to deal with, 
and it is proposed to pay a dividend of 9 per cent., making, with 
the interim dividend paid in June last, a total distribution of 15 
per cent. We are allocating £170,000 as provision for corpora- 
tion tax, depreciation of securities and other contingencies, and 
we are placing on one side £60,000 for: bonus to the staff. 


With regard to business conditions as existing at present, and 
the prospects for the future, it is not easy to speak. For the last 
six months commerce has been going through a critical phase. 
This bank, in accordance with its well-established traditions, has 
been keeping a watchful eye on events, and, as you will see 
from its figures, is in a very strong position. We have placed 
a larger sum than usual to reserve for bad and doubtful debts, 
which is not disclosed in the published figures. The whole world 
is passing through difficult times, inevitable and foreseen after 
the recent convulsion of the great war. These have been felt in 
South America, as elsewhere, but while she has no special features 
of trouble of her own which are not reflected in other parts of 
the world, she has had, on the other hand, during recent years 
many advantages which have been denied to those more actively 
concerned in the war. 


She has felt, in common with the rest of the world, difficulties 
arising from the sudden and severe drop in prices, and this meant 
additional care necessary in conducting all kinds of business, 
but she has abundant natural resources, and you will be able to 
see from the monthly report published by this bank that there are 
encouraging signs that these difficulties are being overcome. It is 
to be hoped that with prices reduced substantially, extension of 
demand will not be slow in manifesting itself By this time next 
year we trust we may be able to look. back on a period of con- 
siderable progress in the direction of more normal times. The 
Chairman concluded by mioving the adoption of the report and 
accounts. , 

Sir Richard V. Vassar-Smith, Bt., D.L., seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously adopted, and the dividend recommended 
was declared. 

The retiring directors and the auditors were re-elected. A vote 
of thanks was passed to the managers and staffs of the bank, 
and the proceedings then terminated. 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 

will enable your family to redeem the 

mortgage on your house if you die, 
and 

will enable you to pay it yourself if 


you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.. LTD. 
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S. T. D. MOTORS, LIMITED. 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH, 1920. 


In accordance with our usual custom, we will, with your 
approval, take the Report and Accounts as read, except that I 
will ask the Secretary to read the Auditors’ Report. } 

The assets of the Company on the 30th September, 1920, as 
shown by the Auditors’ Accounts were £3,624,258 ; less creditors, 


£54,047 ; less final dividends, £258,877, as against a subscribed » 


share capital of £2,700,000, and it will be noticed that approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. of the subscribed capital of the Company 
was in actual cash at our bankers at the end of. the financial 
ear. 

It has become an important part of this Company’s business 
to give such financial assistance-as may be required to the 
various companies in which it holds a controlling interest. Most 
of the loans in question are in the nature of permanent loans by 
which this Company gives the assistance which is usually given 
by bankers. 

Secondly, in regard to dividends, it will be noticed that the 
accounts under consideration do not include any dividend from 
the Société Anonyme Darracq, hitherto our principal dividend- 
earning unit, as that company’s financial year ends the 31st De- 
cember, and their accounts for the present year -have, therefore, 
not yet been completed. 

However, it is satisfactory for me to be able to state that the 
production of motor cars at the French works has reached, dur- 
ing the past year, a level much in excess of anything ever before 
achieved, and further, that the French workmen are working 
extremely well, and there has been during the past year a very 
decided willingness on their part to put forward every effort to 
increase production. In regard to the Sunbeam Motor Car Co. 
of Wolverhampton, the profits have been fully upheld, and 
they are in a position to be able to carry forward on their bal- 
ance sheet a sum of over £90,000, which I may incidentally men- 
tion is sufficient to cover the amount necessary to continue the 
same rate of this dividend in the current year. 

Clement-Talbot, Ltd.—the entire share capital of which we 
purchased outright some 12 months ago—have shown results 
which are extremely satisfactory, and are considerably better 
than we estimated for. 

With regard to Jonas Woodhead and Sons, Ltd., the well- 
known spring makers of Leeds—another old-established business 
which we bought outright in the early part of the year—the 
results again have been extremely satisfactory. 

The Darracq Motor Engineering Company is another Company 
which fully upheld their average profits during the past vear, 
and they also are in a position of having a large carry forward, 
and the same remark applies to Messrs. Heenan and Froude, 
Ltd., of Worcester and Manchester as in each place the profits 
have been maintained with a satisfactory carry forwa~d. 

By centralization of management and of che buying and selling 
departments, and a general pooling of resources, we have taken 
a large step forward towards the only possible means of success- 
fully reducing the cost of production. 

There is only one other point that I think it is necessary to 
refer to, and that is to explain to you as well as I am able the 
reasons for the present market price of our shares, as the market 
fall in the value o the shares bears no relation whatever to the 
condition of our business. The shares are worth, in my opinion, 
quite as much as they were worth a year ago, but you have 
only to take up your paper to find that practically every motor 
car share has fallen very heavily during the last twelve months, 
the great majority of them very much more than ours. In fact 
I think ic is an undoubted fact that for many months the shares 
of this Company have held a stronger position on the market 
than any other share. 

The reason for the fall, apart from the general slump of all 
motor shares, is one which I have previously explained to you, 
but which I may again be permitted to point out, namely, that 
when our last issue of capital was made in the early part of the 
year, the directors took the precaution to have this underwritten. 
Although each of the previous issues of capital had been sub- 
scribed many times over, the present financial depression was 
just commencing, and our last issue resulted in a large proportion 
being left on the underwriters’ hands, with the result that a very 
large number of shares have been continually put on the market 
by the underwriters, shares which, whilst it was their business 
to underwrite, it was no parc of their business to hold, and this 
only, in my opinion, is the real reason for the fall in the market 
value of our shares, and which you will appreciate is beyond the 
control of your directors, but I have strong hopes that in the 
course of time the shares underwritten and still outstanding, if 
any, will be absorbed, and then an automatic re-action in the 
market value of the shares ought to take place, as whatever the 
assets or the profit-earning capacity of the various campanies 
was at the time of our last issue, it is undoubtedly of equal value 
to-day. 

In accordance with the terms of the agreement entered into 
between this Board and the Board of the Sunbeam Motor Com- 
pany, three of che Sunbeam directors have been elected to this 
Board, and you will be asked to confirm their election. Three 
of the members of this Board have joined the Sunbeam Board, 
and a Central Control Board of Management has been established 
to deal with all matters regarding the management of the vatious 
companies. 

Two of our directors, Lord Queenborough and Mr. H. S. 
Higginbottom, retire by rotation, and Lord Queenborough, being 
eligible, offers himself for re-election, and this you will be asked 
to confirm. Mr. Higginbottom has decided nor to sit for re-elec- 
tion, and his resignation has, therefore, been accepted. 
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